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God and the Professors 


OUR EDUCATION CANNOT SUPPORT DEMOCRACY 
By MORTIMER J. ADLER, University of Chicago 
Delivered at the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion, held in New York, September 10, 1940 


HE Founding Members of this Conference are, for 

most part, professors in American colleges and uni- 

versities. They are eminent representatives of the 
various academic disciplines, among which are the three 
mentioned as most relevant to this Conference—science, 
philosophy, and religion. The presence of historians and 
humanistic scholars is justified by the modern extension of 
science to include the so-called social sciences, with which 
all research about human affairs and culture can be affiliated. 
Most of these professors belong to one or more of the sev- 
eral learned societies which meet annually for the reading 
and discussion of papers that purport to make contributions 
to truth, or at least to what is academically recognized. as 
learning. Hence, the reason for this Conference, for this 
additional meeting at which more papers are being read and 
discussed, must be some need for the professors to get to- 
gether in a different way and for a different purpose. If the 
public wonders why we are gathering here this September, 
we must justify this Conference as trying to do something 
which is not, and perhaps cannot be, accomplished in the 
ordinary processes of our academic life—in classrooms, 
faculty meetings, or the sessions of learned societies. 

Some explanations have already been given. We have 
come together because we all share, for different reasons 
and in varying degrees, an uneasiness about something we 
call the present situation. Whether or not we are ready to 
say that God’s in his heaven, we cry with one voice that 
all’s not right with the world. I wish I could credit my 
colleagues with one further agreement, namely, that the pres- 
ent crisis is only superficially a conflict between democracy 
and totalitarianism in the political arena, or between indi- 
vidualism and collectivism in the economic sphere. If that 
were the full nature of the crisis, why should we waste 
time talking about science, philosophy and religion? The fact 
that we have chosen to consider three major components 
of human culture should indicate that we all have a vague 
sense of cultural disorder as the root of our troubles, as 
the source of a threatening doom. Far from being prime 


movers, Hitler and Mussolini, or, if you wish, the Stalins 
and Chamberlains, are but paranoiac puppets, dancing for 
a moment on the crest of the wave—the wave that is the 
historic motion of modern culture to its own destruction. A 
culture is not killed by political conflicts, even when they 
attain the shattering violence of modern warfare; nor by 
economic revolutions, even when they involve. the disloca- 
tions of modern mass uprisings. A culture dies of diseases 
which are themselves cultural. It may be born sick, as 
modern culture was, or it may decay through insufficient 
vitality to overcome the disruptive forces present in every 
culture; but, in any case, cultural disorder is a cause and 
not an effect of the political and economic disturbances which 
beset the world today. 

The health of a culture, like the health of the body, con- 
sists in the harmonious functioning of its parts. Science, 
philosophy and religion are certainly major parts of European 
culture; their distinction from one another as quite separate 
parts is certainly the most characteristic cultural achieve- 
ment of modern times. But if they have not been properly 
distinguished, they cannot be properly related; and unless 
they are properly related, properly ordered to one another, 
cultural disorder, such as that of modern times, inevitably 
results. This Conference, one might suppose, has been called 
to consider the illness of our culture; more than that, to seek 
and effect remedies. One of the troubles is that scientists, 
philosophers, and theologians, or teachers of religion, have 
long failed to communicate with one another. The structure 
of a modern university, with its departmental separations, and 
its total lack of order among specialized disciplines, rep- 
resents perfectly the disunity and chaos of modern culture. 
Since nothing can be expected of the professors locked up in 
their departmental cells, since reforming our institutions of 
higher learning (to make them truly universities) seems to 
be impossible, since the ordinary processes of academic life 
manifest the very defects which must be remedied, the pro- 
fessors have been assembled under the special auspices of 
this Conference with the hope that lines of communication 
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can be established. That done, one might even hope for 
communication to lead to mutual understanding, and thence 
to agreement about the truths which could unify our culture. 

lf what I have said is not the purpose of this Conference, 
I can see no justification for it whatsoever. The fact that 
all the professors gathered mention the Present Crisis, with- 
out trying to agree about its nature and causes; the fact 
that they manifest some concern about Democracy, without 
trying to define it and understand its roots; the fact that, 
in a baffling variety of senses, they refer to Science, Philoso- 
phy and Religion, without trying to solve the intricate prob- 
lem of the relationship of these disciplines,—all this amounts 
to nothing. An undertaking of this sort is not needed to 
make professors think or talk this way. Nor is it needed 
to give them an opportunity to write and read papers which 
do credit to their specialized scholarly achievements. Unless 
this be a Conference in more than name only, unless it be a 
concerted effort to reach a common understanding of our 
cultural failure and a common program for its reform, this 
gathering will be as vacuous and futile as many another 
solemn conclave of professors, advertised by high-sounding 
and promising titles. 

But if I have stated the only purpose which might 
justify this Conference, then I must also say that it cannot 
possibly succeed. I do not bother to say that a conference, 
however good, cannot succeed in reforming modern culture, 
or even in correcting one of the main causes of its disorder, 
namely, modern education. That goes without saying. To 
expect such results would be to ask too much from even 
the best of all conferences. I mean, much more directly, 
that one cannot expect the professors to understand what is 
wrong with modern culture and modern education, for the 
simple reason that that would require them to understand 
what is wrong with their own mentality. If such a miracle 
could be hoped for, I would not be without hope for a 
peaceful deliverance from our manifold confusions. Since 
professors come to a conference of this sort with the inten- 
tion of speaking their minds but not of changing them, with 
a willingness to listen but not to learn, with the kind of 
tolerance which delights in a variety of opinions and abomi- 
nates the unanimity of agreement, it is preposterous to sup- 
pose that this Conference can even begin to realize the only 
ends which justify the enterprise. 

Instead of a conference about science, philosophy and 
religion in relation to democracy, what is needed is a con- 
ference about the professors of science, philosophy and re- 
ligion, especially American professors whose intellectual at- 
titudes express a false conception of democracy. The defects 
of modern culture are the defects of its intellectual leaders, 
its teachers and savants. The disorder of modern culture is 
a disorder in their minds, a disorder which manifests itself 
in the universities they have built, in the educational system 
they have devised, in the teaching they do, and which, through 
that teaching, perpetuates itself and spreads out in ever 
widening circles from generation to generation. It is a little 
naive, therefore, to suppose that the professors can be called 
upon to solve the problem of the relationship of science, 
philosophy and religion in our education and in our culture 
—as naive as it would be to invite the professors to partici- 
pate in a conference about what is wrong with the professors. 

We do not even have to wait until this Conference is 
over to discover its futility and the reasons therefor. The 
glorious, Quixotic failure of President Hutchins to accom- 
plish any of the essential reforms which American education 
so badly needs, demonstrates the point for us. In fact, if he 
could have succeeded, this Conference would not be neces- 
sary now. The fact that he did not succeed may make this 


Conference necessary, in the sense that fundamental rectifica- 
tions of modern culture are imperative; but if we under- 
stand why, in the nature of the situation, Hutchins could 
not succeed, we also see why a conference of professors 
about the defects of the modern mentality must be self- 
defeating. 

What did Mr. Hutchins propose? He proposed, in the 
first place, that man is a rational animal, essentially distinct 
from the brutes, and hence, that education should cultivate 
the moral and the intellectual virtues. He proposed, in the 
second place, that science, philosophy and theology are dis- 
tinct bodies of knowledge, radically different as to methods 
of knowing as well as with respect to objects known. But 
he went further. He said that theoretic philosophy delves 
more deeply into the nature of things than all the empirical 
sciences; that, as theoretic knowledge, philosophy is superior 
to the sciences by reason of the questions it can answer. He 
said that practical philosophy, dealing with ethical and po- 
litical problems, is superior to applied science, because the 
latter at best gives us control over the physical means to be 
used, whereas practical philosophy determines the ends to 
be sought, and the ordering of all means thereto. Hence the 
structure of a university should not be a miscellaneous col- 
lection of departments from astronomy to zoology, with all 
treated as equally important theoretically and practically, 
but a hierarchy of studies, ordered educationally according 
to their intrinsic merits. Because of the fact that our secular 
universities harbor a diversity of religious faiths, Mr. Hut- 
chins placed metaphysics at the summit instead of theology. 
For man the highest knowledge, and the most indispensable 
to his well-being, is the knowledge of God; and since the 
ultimate conclusions of metaphysics comprise a natural the- 
ology, metaphysics is the supreme subject-matter in the 
domain of natural knowledge. But Mr. Hutchins would 
have to admit (and he indicated his willingness to do so) 
that if there is a better knowledge of God, and man’s rela- 
tion to God, than metaphysics offers, then such knowledge is 
superior to philosophy, both theoretically and practically, 
just as philosophy is superior to science. Traditional Judaism 
and Christianity do, of course, claim that there is such 
knowledge, the sacred theology that rests on faith in God’s 
revelation of Himself. It is properly distinguished from both 
science and philosophy as a supernatural knowledge, which 
man cannot have without God’s direct aid. 

Why did Mr. Hutchins fail? Anyone who has ever at- 
tended a faculty meeting knows the answer. It can be dis- 
covered by anyone who will read the reviews of The Higher 
Learning in America, written by the professors, or what is 
worse, the professional educators. He failed not because his 
analysis was patiently demonstrated to be in error; not be- 
cause someone proved that philosophy does not exist or is 
inferior to science; or that religion is superstition, and sacred 
theology a rationalization of some make-believe. He failed 
because he was asking the professors to change their minds 
and to agree about something. He failed as much with the 
professors of philosophy as with the professors of science; 
he failed even more with those teachers of religion who re- 
gard themselves as liberal. What Hutchins proposed ran 
counter to every prejudice that constitutes the modern frame 
of mind, and its temper. The professors being in the vast 
majority, and ultimately controlling, as they should, educa- 
tional policy, it was naive of Mr. Hutchins to suppose that 
he could reform education by appealing to truths the pro- 
fessors ignored or denied. Worse than naive, he had the 
effrontery to assume that if the professors were ignorant of 
certain truths or had neglected the implications of others, 
they would submit themselves to teaching on these points. 
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Since the professors cannot conceive themselves as being 
taught, certainly not by anyone without a Ph.D. in their 
field, the man who tries to argue with the plain intention of 
winning agreement must really be try:ng to impose his doc- 
trine. The simplest way to deal with a fellow like Hutchins 
is to call him a fascist. 

Now I want to make one thing absolutely clear. I am not 
begging the question in this issue between Mr. Hutchins and 
his opponents, by proceeding as if I have proved the former 
right and the latter wrong. I know I have not proved the 
truth of any of the theses mentioned, nor have I proved the 
falsity of their contraries. With the time at my disposal that 
would be impossible to do under any circumstances; and 
even with much more time I would not try with this audi- 
ence. With a few notable exceptions, the members of this 
Conference represent the American academic mind. It is 
that fact itself which makes it unnecessary, as well as un- 
wise, for me to make any effort in the way of reasoning. I 
know too well, from much experience, the opinions of this 
audience, and of all the professors they represent—about the 
nature and relationship of science, philosophy and religion. 
1 also know, because I have tried so many times to present 
an analysis with the fullest of supporting arguments, pre- 
cisely what reactions such procedure calls forth. Fortun- 
itely, there is no need to verify this once again, because on 
this occasion I am concerned only to show the futility of a 
conference of professors about science philosophy and religion. 

That can be shown very simply. Either the prevailing 
opinions of the professors are right or they are wrong. Let 
ls suppose, for the moment, that they are right, that what 
is now generally taught in American schools about the rela- 
tion of science, philosophy and religion, is the true account. 
lf it is true, there is nothing wrong with modern culture, 
tor modern culture, in all its practices and institutions, em- 
bodies these opinions. On this alternative, therefore, it is 
dificult to see why there should be any conference about 
science, philosophy and religion. If, however, on the other 
ilternative, the prevailing professorial opinions on these 
matters are wrong, and if, in addition, modern culture suffers 
grave disorders precisely because it embodies these opinions, 
then there is some point to a conference which would seek 
to correct the prevalent errors. But then it is pointless to 
ask the professors to consider the problem. They have al- 
ready considered it and told us their answers in all their 
teaching and all their educational decisions. The same 
majority point of view will dominate this Conference, as in 
the Hutchins controversy. Of course, the minority view 
will get a hearing, with all that indifference about the truth 
which hides behind the mask of tolerance, but it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that nobody’s mind will be changed; in fact, 
everyone knows that is not the aim of a conference, anyway. 
“Hence, when all is said and done, the relative weights of 
majority and minority opinion will be registered once more. 
The Conference will have exhibited the characteristic men- 
tality of our culture, and those who are deeply concerned 
about changing that mentality will be confirmed in their 
pessimism that nothing, simply nothing, can be done to re- 
form our education or to reorient our culture. 

Now I am well aware that my colleagues do not think 
there is any such clear-cut division between a majority and 
a minority view of science, philosophy and religion. For 
one thing, they do not like to acknowledge the existence of 
clear-cut issues, with truth on one side, and error on the 
other; if there were such issues, then anyone who under- 
took to think about them might be obliged to risk his aca- 
demic reputation by coming to a definite conclusion. For 
nother thing, the professors do not like to feel that they 


share even a common majority opinion with each other. The 
sacred individuality of each professor can be preserved only 
by differing. When one is in substantial sympathy with what 
a colleague has to say, he still safeguards his freedom of 
opinion by saying the same thing some other way. Most 
professors seem to feel that agreement, even if freely reached, 
violates their personal integrity. 

Nevertheless, I charge the professors—and here I am 
speaking of the vast majority—with being in substantial 
agreement on one side of the crucial issues this Conference 
faces. I say that most of them are positivists. I know that 
there are enough varieties of positivism to permit the pro- 
fessors to retain their individuality, but I insist that behind 
the multiplicity of technical jargons there is a single doc- 
trine. The essential point of that doctrine is simply the 
affirmation of science, and the denial of philosophy and re- 
ligion. Again I am aware that the professors will smile at 
my simplicity. Whoever heard anyone, except a few violent 
extremists, flatly denying philosophy and religion; as a mat- 
ter of fact, such dogmatic denials are made only by a small 
circle of “philosophers”’ who blatantly advertise themselves as 
positivists. The very presence at this Conference of scientists, 
philosophers and theologians shows that the representatives 
of the several disciplines respect each other; the fact that they 
are willing to listen to each other’s papers shows the spirit 
of cooperation which prevails among them. One even begins 
to wonder about the sanity of those who talk about the dis- 
order and disunity of modern culture. The real problem of 
this Conference must be the perils of Democracy; it cer- 
tainly cannot be the issue about positivism. 

Despite such blandishments, I repeat my charge. The pro- 
fessors, by and large, are positivists. And, furthermore, I 
say that the most serious threat to Democracy is the posi- 
tivism of the professors, which dominates every aspect of 
modern education and is the central corruption of modern 
culture. Democracy has much more to fear from the men- 
tality of its teachers than from the nihilism of Hitler. It 
is the same nihilism in both cases, but Hitler’s is more honest 
and consistent, less blurred by subtleties and queasy qualifi- 
cations, and hence less dangerous. I shall return to this 
point after I have supported my charge. 

Within brief scope, the easiest way to force the professors 
into the open is by making the issues sharp and clear. Let 
me do this first with respect to philosophy, and then with 
respect to religion. 

With respect to philosophy, the following propositions 
must be affirmed. He who denies any one of them denies 
philosophy. (1) Philosophy is public knowledge, not pri- 
vate opinion, in the same sense that science is knowledge, 
not opinion. (2) Philosophical knowledge answers questions 
which science cannot answer, now or ever, because its method 
is not adapted to answering such questions. (3) Because 
their methods are thus distinct, each being adapted to a 
different object of inquiry, philosophical and scientific knowl- 
edge are logically independent of one another, which means 
that the truth and falsity of philosophical principles or con- 
clusions does not depend upon the changing content of scien- 
tific knowledge. (4) Philosophy is superior to science, both 
theoretically and practically: theoretically, because it is 
knowledge of the being of things whereas science studies 
only their phenomenal manifestations; practically, because 
philosophy establishes moral conclusions, whereas scientific 
knowledge yields only technological applications; this last 
point means that science can give us only a control over 
operable means, but it cannot make a single judgment about 
good and bad, right and wrong, in terms of the ends of hu- 
man life. (5) There can be no conflict between scientific and 
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philosophic truths, although philosophers may correct the 
errors of scientists who try to answer questions beyond their 
professional competence, just as scientists can correct the 
errors of philosophers guilty of a similar transgression. (6) 
There are no systems of philosophy, each of which may be 
considered true in its own way by criteria of internal con- 
sistency, each differing from the others, as so many systems 
of geometry, in terms of different origins in diverse, but 
equally arbitrary, postulates or definitions. (7) The first 
principles of all philosophical knowledge are metaphysical, 
and metaphysics is valid knowledge of both sensible and 
supra-sensible being. (8) Metaphysics is able to demon- 
strate the existence of supra-sensible being, for it can demon- 
strate the existence of God, by appealing to the evidence of 
the senses and the principles of reason, and without any re- 
liance upon articles of religious faith. 

These eight propositions are not offered as an exhaustive 
account of the nature of philosophy, its distinction from, and 
relation to, science. I have chosen them simply because they 
will serve like intellectual litmus paper to bring out the 
acid of positivism. Let the professors who claim to respect 
philosophy—and this goes as much for the professors of 
philosophy as for the others—decide whether they affirm 
every one of these propositions. Those who say that philoso- 
phy is just another kind of knowledge but not superior to 
science might just as well call philosophy opinion and deny 
its existence. Those who suppose that philosophical prin- 
ciples or conclusions are dependent on the findings of science; 
those who suppose that real technical competence is neces- 
sary in order to solve scientific problems, whereas none is 
needed for philosophical problems; those who think that 
philosophy comprises a variety of logically constructed sys- 
tems, among which you can take your choice according to 
your preference among postulates; those who say philosophy 
is all right, but metaphysics is nonsense, and there is no 
rational knowledge of God—all these deny philosophy. They 
are positivists. If the professors were clear of mind and 
forthright of speech, they would come right out and say that 
they regard philosophy as opinion, not knowledge. But pro- 
fessors are unaccustomed to simple affirmations and denials. 
They give true-false tests, but never take them. They will, 
therefore, avoid the test I have presented by saying that it is 
all a matter of how you use words, or that it all depends on 
your point of view, or something equally evasive. Yet, by 
their evasions shall you know them, for those who affirm 
philosophy to be knowledge neither hesitate nor quibble on 
any of these points. 

With respect to religion, the following propositions must 
be affirmed. He who denies any one of them denies religion, 
in any sense which makes it distinct in character from science 
and philosophy. (1) Religion involves knowledge of God 
and of man’s destiny, knowledge which is not naturally ac- 
quired in the sense in which both science and philosophy are 
natural knowledge. (2) Religious faith, on which sacred 
theology rests, is itself a supernatural act of the human in- 
tellect, and is thus a Divine gift. (3) Because God is its 
cause, faith is more certain than knowledge resulting from 
the purely natural action of the human faculties. (4) What 
is known by faith about God’s nature and man’s destiny is 
knowledge which exceeds the power of the human intellect 
to attain without God’s revelation of Himself and His 
Providence. (5) Sacred theology is independent of philoso- 
phy, in that its principles are truths of faith, whereas philo- 
sophical principles are truths of reason, but this does not 
mean that theology can be speculatively developed without 
reason serving faith. (6) There can be no conflict between 
philosophical and theological truths, although theologians 


may correct the errors of philosophers who try to answer 
questions beyond the competence of natural reason, just as 
philosophers can correct the errors of theologians who vio- 
late the autonomy of reason. (7) Sacred theology is superior 
to philosophy, both theoretically and practically: theoreti- 
cally, because it is more perfect knowledge of God and His 
creatures; practically, because moral philosophy is insuff- 
cient to direct man to God as his last end. (8) Just as there 
are no systems of philosophy, but only philosophical knowl- 
edge less or more adequately possessed by different men, so 
there is only one true religion, less or more adequately em- 
bodied in the existing diversity of creeds. 

These eight propositions, like those concerning philosophy, 
are far from exhaustive. They are intended simply as a 
device to bring professorial positivism—or shall I call it 
“negativism ?”—out into the open. Those who claim to re- 
spect the distinct place of religion in modern culture, but 
refuse to grant that religion rests upon supernatural knowl- 
edge, or that it is superior to both philosophy and science, 
either know not what they say or are guilty of profound 
hypocrisy. For unless religion involves supernatural knowl- 
edge, it has no separate status whatsoever; and if it rests 
upon supernatural knowledge, it must be accorded the su- 
preme place in the cultural hierarchy. Religion cannot be 
regarded as just another aspect of culture, one among many 
human occupations, of indifferent importance along with 
science and art, history and philosophy. Religion. is either 
the supreme human discipline, because it is God’s discipline 
of man, and as such dominates our culture, or it has no place 
at all. The mere toleration of religion, which implies 
indifference to or denial of its claims, produces a secular- 
ized culture as much as militant atheism or Nazi nihilism. 
Philosophers who think that all the significant questions men 
ask are either answerable by reason or not at all, are natural- 
ists in a sense analogous to the positivism of scientists who 
think that science alone is valid knowledge, and that science 
is enough for the conduct of life. If the professors are posi- 
tivists, they are certainly naturalists. They dishonor them- 
selves as well as religion by tolerating it when, all equivoca- 
tions overcome, they really think that faith is superstition, 
just as they really think philosophy is opinion. The kind 
of positivism and naturalism which is revealed in all their 
works and all their teaching, is at the root of modern secu- 
larized culture. 

Now let me guard against misunderstanding once more. 
The various propositions I have enumerated I do not regard 
as matters of opinion. I think their truth can be proved. 
But I have not done so. I have done absolutely nothing to 
show that positivism and naturalism are false doctrines. My 
only aim was to show that the professors are, whether right 
or wrong, positivists and naturalists. My only hope was 
that the professors might examine their conscience in the 
light of clearly defined issues, and acknowledge plainly what 
they really think. I know, of course, that that is too much 
to hope for. But since actions speak louder than words, 
no one who understands the issues will be deceived by what 
the professors have to say, however much they fool them- 
selves. The professorial reaction to the proposals of Mr. 
Hutchins, the professorial conduct of this very Conference, 
give the lie to professorial speech, the polite discourse, the 
insulting tolerance, which conceals the dismissal of phi- 
losophy as opinion and religion as superstition behind expres- 
sions of specious respect. 

The central problem of mediaeval culture was the rela- 
tion of faith and reason, religion and philosophy, super- 
natural and natural knowledge. The so-called mediaeval 
synthesis, the cultural harmony and unity of the mediaeval 
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world, depended on the solution of that problem. It was not 
solved by conferences, although in the middle ages some- 
thing much better than conferences of this sort took place: 
patient, honest, forthright, hard-thinking discussion. Cen- 
turies of earnest disputation, despised by modern professors 
as logic-chopping and wordy dialectic, prepared the way, 
because in every case the disputants were seeking to agree 
about the truth, not to maintain their individuality by hold- 
ing to a difference of opinion. When, after such preparation, 
the time was ripe, two men solved the problem by sheer 
intellectual mastery of every relevant truth: Moses Mai- 
monides solved it for the Jewish community, and St. 
‘Thomas Aquinas for the Christian world. That later Jews 
and Christians did not sustain the solution, or even repudi- 
ated it, was part of the cultural tragedy which the modern 
era went through at its birth. 

The central problem of modern culture is more compli- 
cated, and much more difficult, than the mediaeval, because 
in our times science has become a distinct and important 
enterprise, both theoretically and practically. The modern 
synthesis, the harmony and unity of modern culture, will 
be achieved only when all the goodness of science can be 
praised without sacrificing any of the goodness in philosophy 
and religion, only when the truths of philosophy and religion 
can be integrally retained without losing any of the genuine 
advances in knowledge or production that science has con- 
tributed. ‘The modern synthesis must necessarily include the 
mediaeval solution, but it can do so only by carrying the 
mediaeval principles to a higher level of comprehension. In 
order that every cultural good shall be preserved to the 
fullness of its own unique value, each must be recognized 
precisely for what it is, and according to its distinctive 
character it must be ordered to the others. Since in the 
world of values, there is no order without hierarchy, science, 
philosophy and religion can never be harmonized so long as 
they are all asked to lie down together, but only when each 
is called upon to perform its proper function, whether that 
be to serve or to rule. 

The time is obviously not yet ripe for a modern solution. 
There are not enough scientists who understand the truths 
of philosophy and religion, nor enough philosophers and 
men of faith who are at home in the domain of science. 
Much work by representatives of all three disciplines is 
required to prepare the way for'the modern analogue of 
Maimonides or Aquinas, perhaps even centuries of patient 
discussion and incisive disputation. This Conference might 
have been an occasion for such work. That it was called 
at all indicates a vague realization of the task to be under- 
taken. But if I am right about the professorial mind— 
and | look to the actual proceedings of this Conference for 
confirmation—there will be no discussion of fundamental 
issues, nor even a formulation of them. The members of 
this Conference are not cooperatively seeking to agree about 
the truth, through the painful ordeal of intellectual debate. 
Each is content to express his own opinions, and to indulge 
evervone else in the opportunity for similar self-expression. 

The various propositions I have enumerated are either 
true or false. Each, therefore, can be regarded as con- 
stituting a problem, a two-sided issue at least. Should it 
not be the business of this Conference to take up such prob- 
lems in a definite order, and to direct all its intellectual 
energies to their solution? If a group of men do not come 
together because they have common problems, and_ ulti- 
mately seek to reach common answers, there is no more 
community among them than there is in a modern uni- 
versity, or in modern culture itself. As I have already said, 
the failure of this Conference to do the only work which 


justifies its existence, perfectly symbolizes the absence of 
cultural community in the modern world; worse than that, 
it justifies the most extreme pessimism about an impending 
catastrophe, for until the professors and their culture are 
liquidated, the resolution of modern problems—a resolution 
which history demands shall be made—will not even begin. 
The tower of Babel we are building invites another flood. 

The failure of this Conference is due not only to the 
fact that the professors are, for the most part, positivists; 
but even more so to their avoidance of what is demanded 
for fruitful intellectual procedure. Unlike the mediaeval 
man of learning, the modern professor will not subject 
himself to the rigors of public disputation. He emasculates 
discussion by treating it as an exchange of opinions, in which 
no one gains or loses because everyone keeps his own. He 
is indocile in the sense that, beyond the field of science, he 
cannot be instructed, because he acknowledges no ignorance. 
Hence anyone who would try to instruct him about phil- 
osophical or religious truths would be regarded as authori- 
tarian, as trying to impose a doctrine. He is scandalized 
by the very notion of a commonly shared truth for all men. 
Even though such truth can be attained only by the free 
activity of each mind, the fact that no mind is free to reject 
the truth seems like an infringement upon his sacred 
liberties. What he means by truth is science and by agree- 
ment among scientists permits him to talk as if he were 
a truth-seeker and willing to agree; but that is because the 
contingent and tentative character of scientific knowledge 
so perfectly fits the egoism, the individualism, the liber- 
tinism, of the modern mind. The greater necessity and 
finality of truth in philosophy and religion oblige a mind 
in ways it will not suffer. On fundamental questions, which 
means all the questions beyond the scope of science, he 
wishes to keep a thoroughly open mind forever; he wishes 
neither to be convinced of anything nor to convince any- 
one. Hence he would not participate in a conference which 
required everyone to agree upon the fundamental questions 
to be answered, and measured its success by the degree to 
which such answers were commonly achieved as a result of 
the most patient discussion. 

I have so far pointed out the significance of this Con- 
ference for the state of our culture, and the doom it fore- 
bodes. In conclusion, I wish to indicate briefly the bear- 
ing of my analysis upon the crisis of Democracy. Let me 
say at once that I hold Democracy to be the greatest politi- 
cal good, the most perfect form of political community; and 
I hold this not as a matter of fine feeling or local opinion, 
but because I think it is a conclusion which can be demon- 
strated in terms of the truths and moral and _ political 
philosophy. Now, what can positivists say about a demon- 
station? Obviously, they must repudiate it. Outside the 
sphere of science nothing can be demonstrated, and the 
proposition that Democracy is the best political order cer- 
tainly lies outside the sphere of science. What is neither 
self-evident nor demonstrable must be an opinion, which 
attracts or repels us emotionally. Anyone who denies that 
philosophy is knowledge denies, of course, the self-evidence 
of moral principles and the validity of moral demonstrations. 
Hence the professors can be for Democracy only because 
they like it, not because they know it is right. They talk 
a great deal about natural rights and the dignity of man, 
but this is loose and irresponsible talk, in which they lightly 
indulge because they do not mind contradicting themselves. 
There are no natural rights if there is no natural moral 
law, which is binding upon all men everywhere in the same 
way. Man has no dignity if he is not a rational animal, 
essentially distinct from the brutes by reason of the spiritual 
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dimension of his being. This should be enough to make clear 
that positivists are forced to deny the rights and dignity of 
man, or hold such views only as prejudice, rationally no 
better than Hitler’s prejudices to the contrary. But to 
reinforce the point that the professors have no grounds for 
any of their fine feelings, let me add that the same facts 
which warrant man’s dignity as an end to be served by 
the state also imply that man has an immortal soul, and a 
destiny beyond the temporal order. In short, one cannot 
have reasons for afirming Democracy and at the same time 
deny the truths of philosophy and religion. 

Of course, the sort of democracy to which the professors 
are sentimentally attached cannot be demonstrably approved, 
for theirs is an essentially false conception. The social 
order they would like to preserve is the anarchic individual- 
ism, the corrupt liberalism, which is the most vicious car- 
icature of Democracy. Objecting to any inequalities in 
value, objecting to any infringement of absolute individual 
liberty by loyalities and obligations to superior goods, they 
want a democracy without hierachy and without authority. 
In short, they want chaos, not order, a society in which 
everyone will be as free as if he lived alone, a community 
in which common bonds will not bind the individual at 
all. Even when they speak enthusiastically about this false 
ideal, the professors seldom claim that they have rational 
grounds for its defense. The very fact that they so frequently 
refer to democracy, not as a government or as a political 
order, but as a way of life, reveals them as exponents of a 
false religion. This religion of democracy is no better than 
the religion of fascism. One is the idolatry of individual 
liberty as the other is the worship of collective might. 

One of the greatest achievements of the modern world 
is the discovery of the moral and political reasons for the 
democratic ideal, as well as actual experimentation in the 
field of democratic processes. But though it be in this 
sense a child of modern times, Democracy will not be fully 


achieved until modern culture is radically reformed. Science 
contributes nothing whatsoever to the understanding of 
Democracy. Without the truths of philosophy and religion, 
Democracy has no rational foundation. In America at present 
it is at best a cult, a local prejudice, a traditional persuasion. 
Today it is challenged by other cults which seem to have 
more might, and no less right, so far as American ability 
to defend democracy rationally is concerned. 

For all these reasons I say we have more to fear from 
our professors than from Hitler. It is they who have made 
American education what it is, both in content and method: 
in content, an indoctrination of positivism and naturalism; 
in method, an exhibition of anarchic individualism mas- 
querading as the democratic manner. Whether Hitler wins 
or not, the culture which is formed by such education can- 
not support what democracy we have against interior decay. 

If I dared to raise my voice as did the prophets in ancient 
Israel, I would ask whether the tyrants of today are not 
like the Babylonian and Assyrian kings—instruments of 
Divine justice, chastening a people who had departed from 
the way of truth. In the inscrutable Providence of God, 
and according to the nature of man, a civilization may 
sometimes reach a rottenness which only fire can expunge 
and cleanse. If the Babylonians and Assyrians were de- 
stroyers, they were also deliverers. Through them, the 
prophets realized, God purified His people. Seeing the hope- 
lessness of working peaceful reforms among a people who 
had shut their eyes and hardened their hearts, the prophets 
almost prayed for such deliverance, through the darkness of 
destruction, to the light of a better day. So, perhaps, the 
Hitlers in the world today are preparing the agony through 
which our culture shall be reborn. Certainly if it is part 
of the Divine plan to bless man’s temporal civilization with 
the goodness of Democracy, that civilization must be recti- 
fied. It is probably not from Hitler, but from the professors, 
that we shall ultimately be saved. 


Cooperation but Loyal Opposition 


DISCORD AND DISUNITY WILL ARISE IF OPPOSITION IS SUPPRESSED 


By WENDELL L. WILLKIE, Presidential nominee of the Republican Party in 1940 
Delivered over the radio, November 11, 1940 


great conflict raging on the battlefields of Europe came 

to an end. The guns were silent. A new era of peace 
began and for that era the people of our Western World— 
our democratic world—held the highest hopes. 

Those hopes have not been fulfilled. —The democratic way 
of life did not become stronger—it became weaker. The 
spirit of constitutional government flickered like a dying 
lamp. And within the last year or so the light from that 
lamp has disappeared entirely upon the Continent of Europe. 

We in America watched darkness fall upon Europe. And 
as we watched there approached an important time for us— 
the national election of 1940. 

In that election, and in our attitudes after that election, 
the rest of the world would see an example of democracy in 
action, an example of a great people faithful to their Con- 
stitution and to their elected representatives. 

The campaign preceding this election stirred us deeply. 
Millions upon millions of us who had never been active in 
politics took part in it. The people flocked to the polling 
places in greater numbers than ever before in history. 


Peas of America: Twenty-two years ago today a 


Nearly fifty million people exercised on November 5 the 
right of the franchise—the precious right which we inherited 
from our forefathers, and which we must cherish and pass on 
to future generations. 

Thus it came about that although constitutional govern- 
ment had been blotted out elsewhere, here in America men 
and women kept it triumphantly alive. 


Our Votinc Hope to OTHERS 


No matter which side you were on, on that day, remember 
that this great, free expression of our faith in the free system 
of government must have given hope to millions upon mil- 
lions of others—on the heroic island of Britain—in the 
ruined cities of France and Belgium—yes, perhaps even to 
people in Germany and Italy. It has given hope wherever 
man hopes to be free. 

In the campaign preceding this election serious issues were 
at stake. People became bitter. Many things were said 
which, in calmer moments, might have been left unsaid or 
might have been worded more thoughtfully. 

But we Americans know that the bitterness is a distortion, 
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not a true reflection, of what is in our hearts. I can truth- 
fully say that there is no bitterness in mine. I hope there is 
none in yours. 

We have elected Franklin Roosevelt President. He is your 
President. He is my President. We all of us owe him the 
respect due to his high office. We give him that respect. 
We will support him with our best efforts for our country. 
And we pray that God may guide his hand during the next 
four years in the supreme task of administering the affairs 
of the people. 

It is a fundamental principle of the democratic system that 
the majority rules. The function of the minority, however, 
is equally fundamental. It is about the function of that 
minority—22,000,000 people, nearly half of our electorate— 
that I wish to talk to you tonight. 


Stronc OpposiTion UrGED 


A vital element in the balanced operation of democracy 
is a strong, alert and watchful opposition. That is our task 
for the next four years. We must constitute ourselves a 
vizorous, loyal and public-spirited opposition party. 

It has been suggested that in order to present a united 
front to a threatening world the minority should now sur- 
render its convictions and join the majority. This would 
mean that in the United States of America there would 
be only one dominant party—only one economic philosophy— 
only one political philosophy of life. This is a totalitarian 
idea—it is a slave idea—it must be rejected utterly. 

The British people are unified with a unity almost unex- 
ampled in history for its endurance and its valor. Yet that 
unity coexists with an unimpaired freedom of criticism and 
of suggestion. 

In the continual debates of the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords all of the government’s policies, its taxation, 
its expenditures, its military and naval policies, its basic 
economic policies are brought under steady, friendly, loyal 
critical review. Britain survives free. Let us Americans 
choose no lesser freedom. 

In Britain some opposition party leaders are members of 
the government and some say that a similar device should be 
adopted here. That is a false conception of our government. 
When a leader of the British Liberal party or a member of 
the British Labor party becomes a member of the Churchill 
Cabinet he becomes—from the British parliamentary point 
of view—an equal of Mr. Churchill’s. 

This is because the British Cabinet is a committee of the 
House of Parliament. It is a committee of equals, wherein 
the Prime Minister is chairman, a lofty chairman indeed and 
yet but a chairman. The other members are his colleagues. 

With us the situation, as you well know, is different. Our 
executive branch is not a committee of our legislative branch. 
Our President is independent of our Congress. The members 
of his Cabinet are not his colleagues. They are his adminis- 
trative subordinates. They are subject to his orders. 

An American President could fill his whole Cabinet with 
leaders of the opposition party and still our administration 
would not be a two-party administration. It would be an 
administration of a majority President giving orders to 
minority representatives of his own choosing. These repre- 
sentatives must concur in the President’s convictions. If 
they do not they have no alternative except to resign. 

Clearly no such device as this can give us in this country 
any self-respecting agreement between majority and minority 
for concerted effort toward the national welfare. Such a 
plan for us would be but the shadow—not the substance— 
of unity. 

Our American unity cannot be made with words or with 


gestures. It must be forged between the ideas of the opposi- 
tion and the practices and policies of the Administration. 
Ours is a government of principles, and not one merely of 
men. Any member of the minority party, though willing to 
die for his country, still retains the right to criticize the poli- 
cies of the government. This right is imbedded in our con- 
stitutional system. 

We, who stand ready to serve our country behind our 
Commander-in-Chief, nevertheless retain the right, and I 
will say the duty, to debate the course of our government. 
Ours is a two-party system. Should we ever permit one party 
to dominate our lives entirely, democracy would collapse 
and we would have dictatorship. 

Therefore, to you who have so sincerely given yourselves 
to this cause, which you chose me to lead, I say: “Your func- 
tion during the next four years is that of the loyal opposi- 
tion.” You believe deeply in the principles that we stood for 
in the recent election. And principles are not like foot-ball 
suits to be put on in order to play a game and then taken 
off when the game is over. 

It is your Constitutional duty to debate the policies of this 
or any other administration and to express yourselves freely 
and openly to those who represent you in your State and 
national government. 

Let me raise a single warning. Ours is a very powerful 
opposition. On November 5 we were a minority by only a 
few million votes. Let us not, therefore, fall into the partisan 
error of opposing things just for the sake of opposition. 
Ours must not be an opposition against—it must be an 
opposition for—an opposition for a strong America, a pro- 
ductive America. For only the productive can be strong and 
only the strong can be free. 

Now let me however remind you of some of the prin- 
ciples for which we fought and which we hold as sincerely 
today as we did yesterday. 

We do not believe in unlimited spending of borrowed 
money by the Federal government—the piling up of bureau- 
cracy—the control of our electorate by political machines, 
however successful—the usurpation of powers reserved to 
Congress—the subjugation of the courts—the concentration 
of enormous authority in the hands of the Executive—the 
discouragement of enterprise—and the continuance of eco- 
nomic dependence for millions of our citizens upon govern- 
ment. Nor do we believe in verbal provocation to war. 


STAND FOR FREE AMERICA 


On the other hand we stand for a free America—an 
America of opportunity created by the enterprise and 
imagination of its citizens. We believe that this is the only 
kind of an America in which democracy can in the long run 
exist. This is the only kind of an America that offers hope 
for our youth and expanding life for all our people. 

Under our philosophy, the primary purpose of govern- 
ment is to serve its people and to keep them from hurting 
one another. For this reason our Federal Government has 
regulatory laws and commissions. 

For this reason we must fight for the rights of labor, for 
assistance to the farmer, and for protection for the unem- 
ployed, the aged and the physically handicapped. 

But while our government must thus regulate and protect 
us, it must not dominate our lives. We, the people, are the 
masters. We, the people, must build this country. And we, 
the people, must hold our elected representatives responsible 
to us for the care they take of our national credit, our demo- 
cratic institutions and the fundamental laws of our land. 

It is in the light of these principles, and not of petty 
partisan politics, that our opposition must be conducted. It 
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is in the light of these principles that we must join in debate, 
without selfishness and without fear. 

Let me take as an example the danger that threatens us 
through our national debt. 

Two days after the election, this Administration recom- 
mended that the national debt limit be increased from $49,- 
000,000,000 to $65,000,000,000. 

Immediately after that announcement, prices on the New 
York Stock Exchange and other exchanges jumped sharply 
upward. This was not a sign of health, but a sign of fever. 
Those who are familiar with these things agree unanimously 
that the announcement of the Treasury indicated a danger 
—sooner or later—of inflation. 


INFLATION FEARS EXPRESSED 


Now you all know what inflation means. You have lately 
watched its poisonous course in Europe. It means a rapid 
decline in the purchasing power of money—a decline in what 
the dollar will buy. Stated the other way round, inflation 
means a rise in the price of everything—food, rent, clothing, 
amusements, automobiles—necessities and luxuries. Invari- 
ably these prices rise faster than wages, with the result that 
the workers suffer and the standard of living declines. 

Nor no man is wise enough to say exactly how big the 
national debt can become, before causing serious inflation. 
But some sort of limit certainly exists, beyond which lies 
financial chaos. Such chaos would inevitably mean the loss 
of our social gains, the destruction of our savings, the ruin 
of every little property owner, and the creation of vast unem- 
ployment and hardships. It would mean, finally, the rise of 
dictatorship. Those have been the results of financial collapse 
in every country in the history of the world. The only way 
that we can avoid them is to remain sound and solvent. 

It is not incumbent upon any American to remain silent 
concerning such a danger. I shall not be silent and I hope 
you will not be. This is one of your functions as a member 
of the minority. But in fulfilling our duties as an opposition 
party we must be careful to be constructive. We must help 
to show the way. 

Thus, in order to counteract the threat of inflation and 
to correct some of our economic errors, I see five steps for 
our government to take immediately. 


Five Steps ProposEep 


First, all Federal expenditures except those for national 
defense and necessary relief ought to be cut to the bone and 
below the bone. Work relief, obviously, has to be main- 
tained, but every effort should be made to substitute for re- 
lief productive jobs. 

Second, the building of new plants and new machinery for 
the defense program should be accomplished as far as pos- 
sible by private capital. There should be no nationalization 
under the guise of defense of any American industry with a 
consequent outlay of Federal funds. 

Third, taxes should be levied so as to approach as nearly 
as possible the pay-as-you-go plan. Obviously, we cannot 
hope to pay for all the defense program as we go. But we 
must do our best. That is part of the sacrifice that we must 
make to defend this democracy. 

Fourth—Taxes and government restrictions should be ad- 
justed to take the brakes off private enterprise so as to give 
it freedom under wise regulation, to release new investments 
and new energies and thus to increase the national income. I 
do not believe we can hope to bear the debt and taxes arising 
out of this defense program with a national income of less 
than one hundred billion dollars—our present national in- 


come is only $70,000,000,000—unless we lower the standard 


of living of every man and woman who works. But if we can 
increase our national income to $100,000,000,000 we can 
pay for this defense program out of the increase produced if 
we free private enterprise—not for profiteering but for na- 
tural development. 

Fifth, and finally, our government must change its puni- 
tive attitude toward both little and big businessmen. Regu- 
lations there must be—we of the opposition have consistently 
recommended that. But the day of witch hunting must be over. 

If this administration has the unity of America really at 
heart it must consider without prejudice and with an open 
mind such recommendations of the opposition. 

National unity can only be achieved by recognizing and 
giving serious weight to the viewpoint of the opposition. 
Such a policy can come only from the administration itself. 
It will be from the suppression of the opposition that discord 
and disunity will arise. The administration has the ultimate 
power to force us apart or to bind us together. 

And now a word about the most important immediate 
task that confronts this nation. On this, all Americans are 
of one purpose. There is no disagreement among us about 
the defense of America. We stand united behind the de- 
fense program. But here particularly, as a minority party, 
our role is an important one. It is to be constantly watchful 
to see that America is effectively safeguarded and that the 
vast expenditure of funds which we have voted for that pur- 
pose is not wasted. 

And in so far as I have the privilege to speak to you, I 
express once more the hope that we help to maintain the rim 
of freedom in Britain and elsewhere by supplying those de- 
fenders with materials and equipment. This should be done 
to the limit of our ability but with due regard to our own 
defense. 

On this point, I think I can say without boast, that never 
in the history of American Presidential campaigns has a 
candidate gone further than I did in attempting to create a 
united front. 

However, I believe that our aid should be given by con- 
stitutional methods and with the approval, accord and ratifi- 
cation of Congress. Only thus can the people determine 
from time to time the course they wish to take and the 
hazards they wish to run. 

Mr. Roosevelt and I both promised the people in the 
course of the campaign that if we were elected we would 
keep this country out of war unless attacked. Mr. Roose- 
velt was re-elected and this solemn pledge for him I know 
will be fulfilled, and I know the American people desire 
him to keep it sacred. 

Since November 5 I have received thousands and thousands 
of letters—tens of thousands of them. I have personally 
read a great portion of these communications. I am pro- 
foundly touched. They come from all parts of our country 
and from all kinds of people. They come from Catholics 
and Protestants, Jews and Christians, colored people and 
white people. They come from workers and farmers and 
clerks and businessmen—men and women of all the occupa- 
tions that make up our American life. 


CONTINUING ORGANIZATION APPROVED 


All of these letters and telegrams, almost without excep- 
tion, urge that the cause that we have been fighting for be 
carried on. 

In your enthusiasm for our cause you founded thousands 
of organizations. They are your own organizations, financed 
by you and directed by you. It is appropriate for you to 
continue them if you feel so inclined. I hope you do con- 
tinue them. 
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It is not, however, appropriate to continue there organiza- 
tions in my name. I do not want this great cause to be 
weakened by even a semblance of any personal advantage to 
any individual. I feel too deeply about it fer that; 1944 
will take care of itself. It is of the very essence of my belief 
that democracy is fruitful of leadership. 

I want to see all of us dedicate ourselves to the principles 
for which we fought. My fight for those principles has just 
begun. I shall advocate them in the future as ardently and 
as confidently as I have in the past. As Woodrow Wilson 
once said: “I would rather lose in a cause that I know some 
day will triumph than to triumph in a cause that I know 
some day will fail.” 

Whatever I may undertake in the coming years, I shall 
be working shoulder to shoulder with you for the defense of 


our free way of life, for the better understanding of our 
economic system and for the development of that new Amer- 
ica whose vision lies within every one of us. 

Meanwhile, let us be proud, let us be happy in the fight 
that we have made. We have brought our cause to the at- 
tention of the world. 

Millions have welcomed it. As time goes on millions more 
will find in it the hope that they are looking for. We can go on 
from here with the words of Abraham Lincoln in our hearts: 

“With malice toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right, let us 
finish the work we are in, to bind up the nation’s wounds. 

. . to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations.” 

Good night. And God bless and keep every one of you. 


Inflation Is Already Here 


GOVERNMENTS CANNOT CONTROL PRICES 
By WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER, Economist and Author. Director, Pollak Foundation for Economic Research 
Delivered at Convention of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Atlantic City, October 16, 1940 


N the confusion of the present turmoil, at home and 

abroad, businessmen are concerned even more than 

usual with the immediate prospects of markets. They 
are asking what will happen during the next twelve months 
to the volume of business, and to the movements of prices 
and of wage rates. They see evidence on every hand of 
increased orders and increased prices. What, they ask, is 
the Government likely to do to stop a rapid rise in prices 
once it is started? 

These questions call for statistics and for prophecies, 
but no businessman need apologize for being either a statis- 
tician or a prophet. If he is in business at all, he is in the 
business of forecasting; and if he forecasts on the basis of 
evidence, he forecasts on the basis of statistics. He may 
be a poor forecaster or a good one, but some kind of fore- 
caster he must be, or never make another decision. 

In forecasting what degree of inflation is likely to come 
in the next twelve months, his best guide is the flow of 
purchasing power in relation to the flow of goods. Infla- 
tion, as I use the term, is nothing but a flow of currency 
and credit into the hands of those who wish to spend it, in 
excess of the flow of goods which are offered for sale. 
Inflation, so defined, is already here. 

Forewarnings are plain. Construction contracts awarded 
and dollar sales of department stores both are at the high- 
est level for ten years. This year, both steel production and 
electric power production will make new all-time high 
records. Rail shipments of manufactured goods have in- 
creased abnormally, as has consumption of cotton and wool. 
Industrial activity as a whole by a dozen different indexes 
shows a recent sharp rise. 

In attempting to forecast the future course of inflation, 
we can do no better than consider the conditions which 
have paved the way for inflation all over the world, for the 
past century. The first of these is an excess of Government 
expenditures over receipts. In the United States, in the 
decade 1921 to 1930, there was a surplus of receipts every 
year; but in the decade 1931 to 1940, there was a deficit 
every year. Thus we have established the first condition 
which in the past usually has led to inflation. 

The second condition is mounting Government debts. 


The Federal debt has risen rapidly from 18 billion to 44 
billion. The reason why such huge debts lead to inflation 
is that, as tax rates rise, the point is sure to come when 
higher tax rates yield no higher returns. Payments of the 
debt on the prevailing price level thus becomes impossible. 
Then the easiest way for the Government to lighten its 
burden of debt is depreciation of the dollar. In this way 
the Government can pay its debts, legally, with fifty cent 
dollars, or even with ten cent dollars. This is clandestine 
taxation. 

The third condition which, under our Federal Reserve 
System, permits at least a ten-fold expansion of credit for 
every unit of gold, is a piling up of unused stocks of mone- 
tary gold. In fact, the only monetary system we have is 
one under which bank credit expands automatically and 
riotously precisely when expansion is most dangerous, and 
contracts with equal certainty and celerity precisely when 
expansion is needed. During the past ten years, as every- 
body knows, we have more than doubled our gold resources 
until, with 18 billions of gold, we have the greater part 
of the monetary gold supplies of the world. The perform- 
ance has all the features of a comic opera. It makes old 
King Midas look like a piker. If these hordes were used 
even to the extent which the present law permits, they could 
produce far more disastrous inflation than we have hither- 
to suffered. 

There is, moreover, a fourth potential source of infla- 
tion: lately the idle demand deposits in the banks awaiting 
use have increased from 13 billions to 26 billions. And a 
fifth source; the excess bank reserves have risen from one 
billion to five billions. 

These five conditions, which often in peace time have led 
to inflation, were created before we began to prepare for 
war. Now, with war hysteria and war expenditures added, 
we have the one agency for using inflation resources which, 
in the history of the world, has always been the most ef- 
fective. Last month Government actual war expenditures 
rose to a new high of 200 millions, and they are likely to 
grow rapidly until, by the end of the fiscal year, we shall 
have spent four or five billion dollars. 

These expenditures, directly and indirectly, will flow 
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chiefly into pay-rolls; and over 90 per cent of the pay-rolls 
will be spent within two weeks after they are received. 
The immediate and inevitable result will be higher prices. 
This movement will gain much impetus during the next 
twelve months because the billions which the Government 
spends for defense will create virtually nothing which is 
offered for sale; whereas these same billions, flowing into 
pay-rolls, will be offered promptly in consumer markets 
for goods which cannot be produced fast enough to keep 
up with the pay-rolls. Under these conditions, inflation 
results, dollar for dollar, from expanded pay-rolls. 

Object, if you like, that the new money is not real money; 
that it is merely the result of credits written on bank books ; 
that it is based on the unsound creation of Government debt. 
The fact remains that once a new dollar gets into circula- 
tion, it cannot remember how it got started. It has the 
same effect on prices as any other dollar. Prices rise. 

Rising prices, moreover, mean rising costs of living, and 
higher costs of living always mean demands for higher 
wages. Already labor unions are listing the concerns which 
have received the largest Government orders. There will 
be prompt demands for higher wages wherever the prospects 
seem best. Higher wages, however, promptly lead to still 
higher prices. Thus is started the familiar vicious spiral of 
inflation. 

Initial results of this process are already here. During 
the current year, production of durable goods is likely to 
show a 30 per cent increase over the 1935-1939 average. 
Thus we shal! have restored one of the prerequisites of 
prosperity which has caused so much concern to economists 
for several years. Industrial production as a whole will 


make new high records; but, to repeat, a large part of this 
will not create ordinary market supplies. 

It is true that these conditions have not yet produced 
results comparable to the underlying forces. That, however, 
is to be expected. In the first six months of the first World 
War, production in this country actually fell. It declined 
from nine per cent above computed normal to five per cent 
below. It was not until two years later than production 
rose to 14 per cent above normal; but by that time we were 
producing 55 per cent more per capita than we produced 
twenty years later. 

We are told, however, that the Government is taking 
steps to control prices. We hear that the Retailers’ Ad- 
visory Committee, chosen by the Consumer Division of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission, is endeavoring to 
prevent a rise in prices. All we can say in this connection 
is that if the Government succeeds in controlling prices 
under these conditions, it will be the first success in the 
history of this country, or any other country. Governments 
the world over have undertaken to control the price of 
copper, zinc, tin, sugar, coffee, raw silk, cotton, wheat and 
rubber, to mention only a few of innumerable attempts. 
These attempts have only one thing in common: all, without 
exception, have failed. 

They have failed because they ignore the function of 
price. The function of price is to move goods. When there 
are no arbitrary interferences, goods are moved. The fact 
that the goods are moved shows that prices are right. Price 
is the sign of trouble: not the cause of trouble. To attack 
prices gives no more promise of relief than to smash the 
thermometer because the temperature is too high. 


Is the World Heading for Collapse? 


CIVILIZATIONS HAVE BEEN DESTROYED 


By DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President of Columbia University 


Delivered at Dinner in Honor of Maria Moors Cabot Medalists, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N. Y. 
November 6, 1940 


guests who are to receive the Cabot prizes to- 

morrow, and this company assembled to greet 
them: Believe me, this is a most significant occasion. It 
means more at this hour in the world’s history than would 
be possible at any other time which has preceded it. It is 
evidence of our determination as Americans to turn the 
good neighbor policy from a declaration of words into deeds 
and policies of understanding and cooperation. 

We have arrived at a point where the responsibility of the 
Americas is far greater than it has ever been and where 
the demands upon its capacity, and capacity for ideals and 
our high intelligence will be literally enormous. 

It is only about 200 years since Bishop Berkley wrote the 
oft quoted words: “Westward the course of empire takes 
its way,” and now we see the course of empire taking its 
way westward because of conditions and happenings which 
no one would have ventured to predict as possible even a 
generation ago. 

One of my most moving memories is to have stood on the 
spot where Christopher Columbus landed when he reached 
this continent and then to have been taken by the Arch- 
bishop of Santo Domingo to stand in the presence of his 
remains. You may imagine how an American with any 
imagination and any historic sense was moved by those 


M : CHAIRMAN, Dr. Cabot, our distinguished 


happenings. From that day to this it has been my lot and 
my habit to think more and more about the significance of 
what Columbus did and of the long time it has taken us to 
see the possibilities which lie before us and to enter upon 
the task of their accomplishment. 

We have dealt wisely enough upon economic relations 
and economic interdependence of the American peoples. But 
that economic interdependence will move with twice its ra- 
pidity if it rests upon a basis of intellectual interdependence 
and understanding. 

If our great organs of opinion, if the leaders and ex- 
ponents of the intellectual life in letters, in science, in law, 
in medicine, in engineering, in theology, if they understand 
each other, know each what the others are doing, and are 
determined each to strengthen the hands of the others in 
making America as a part of the world, bearing its full 
share of responsibility, not only for producing the great 
achievements of western civilization but of strengthening 
them, developing them, and carrying them forward and show- 
ing to older peoples than ours who are foreign victims to a 
radicalism the like of which the world has never seen, what 
they might still achieve, or that to turn their eyes west 
ward and see from the principles of the bill of rights and 
the Federal Constitution accepted as the basic public docu- 
ment of all the American people defended, illustrated and 
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practiced by each and all that liberty may not perish from 
this earth. 

If we are to accomplish any such undertaking, even in 
modest degree, the very first agency of which we wish to 
make use is that of journalism. Not only the gathering, 
the printing and the circulating of the news, but also its 
judicious and wise and fair interpretation by correspondents 
and editorial writers of highest ability and insight. 

We need the cooperation of our universities. We need 
the cooperation of our men of letters. We need the coopera- 
tion of our men of science. We need a larger understanding 
of our two languages, or three languages, but, in addition 
to all that, we need the conviction that we are proceeding 
in all these to a high intellectual and moral end, and an 
almost infinite need for the civilization of this world. 

Anyone who will take the pains to go back over the great 
periods of development of western civilization will see that 
at intervals, long intervals, hundreds sometimes thousands of 
years, all that had been accomplished collapsed. Imagine 
what the great buildings in upper Egypt must have looked 
like before they were destroyed, covered with the sands of 
the desert. Imagine what Ninevah and Babylon must have 
looked like with their buildings, designed exactly as the 
Empire State Building was designed, having a height of 
two hundred, 300, 400 feet, standing in the midst of a 
great community given over to the life and ideals of that 
period, things that had civilization. Today we are digging 





The Progress of the War 


WE WILL DO OUR BEST 


them up from the sands that have covered them for centuries 
and are astounded at the evidence of what those people 
have done. 

Civilization can be destroyed. Its physical evidence can 
be made invisible. Its intellectual achievements can be for- 
gotten only to be exhumed in part after many generations 
and studied and interpreted by the scholars of the distant 
tomorrow. 

Is the world heading for another collapse like that? If so, 
the Americas must busy themselves quickly and with com- 
plete understanding to do their part in holding up those 
ideals and principles and practicing them which will assure 
us of the continuance of all that is best in western civilization 
and strengthening and applying it to the hopes and needs of 
man. I like to put that stress upon the gathering tonight. I 
like to look beneath the surface and see great movements 
of thought, of opinion and of hope that are under way and 
then to look across the Atlantic and offer every form of 
sympathy which we have for those who are fighting our 
battle there. 

We are at the edge of a great world emergency and the 
Americas are powerful enough, large enough, diversified 
enough in their economic resources and natural products 
to become the cornerstone of a rebuilt civilization that will 
not destroy but strengthen those great movements for liberty 
and freedom and prosperity and peace which we know as 
the highest achievements of civilized man. 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
In the House of Commons, November 5, 1940 


we would not bend to his will, he would wipe out 

our cities. I have no doubt that when he gave the 
order he sincerely believed it within his power to carry his 
will into effect. However, the cities of Great Britain are 
still standing. They are quite distinctive objects on the land- 
scape and our people are going about their tasks with the 
utmost activity. 

Fourteen thousand civilians have been killed and 20,000 
wounded, nearly four-fifths of them in London. That has 
been the loss of life and limb. As against those, 300 soldiers 
have been killed and 500 wounded. 

So much for the attack on military objectives. A great 
deal of house property has been destroyed or damaged, but 
nothing that cannot be covered by our insurance scheme. 

Very little damage has been done to our munitions and 
aircraft production, though a certain amount of time was 
lost through air-raid warnings. This lost time will have to 
be made up as we get settled down to the new conditions. 
None of the services upon which the life of our great cities 
depend—water, fuel, electricity, gas, sewerage—not one has 
been broken down. 

On the contrary, although there must inevitably be local 
shortages, all the authorities concerned with these vital func- 
tions of the modern community feel they are on top of their 
jobs, feel it increasingly as each week passes. 


ERR HITLER declared on September 4 that, as 


So_vinc TRANSPORT PROBLEMS 
“Transport has been a greater difficulty, as may well be im- 


. 


agined when we think of the vast numbers who go into our 
great cities every day. 

However, we are getting a good grip on that and I say 
with some confidence that by one method or another, prob- 
ably by many methods at the same time, the problems con- 
nected with transport will be solved in a manner tolerable to 
the great number of people who are affected. 

Shelters are being multiplied. Improvements and prepara- 
tions on an intensive scale are in progress for mitigating the 
inevitable severities of Winter on those who are using the 
shelters. All this is going forward. 

In these vicissitudes the bearing of our people not only in 
London but in Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester and 
other places has gained the unstinted admiration of all classes 
throughout the British Empire and the United States and, 
so far as they have been allowed to hear of it, the peoples of 
captive countries. 

As I was going home the other night I asked a group of 
steel-helmeted men who stood around a doorway what was 
going on, and a deep voice from the background said: “It’s 
a grand life if we won’t weaken.” 

There is the British watchword for the Winter of 1940. 
We'll think of something else for the Winter of 1941. 

There is no doubt the full malice and power of the 
enemy and his bombing force have been employed against us. 
They tried their best to obey Hitler’s orders, but the scale 
of their attack has dwindled. The weekly average of casu- 
alties killed or seriously wounded for September was 4,500, 
for October 2,500. In the first week of intensive bombard- 
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ment in September there were 6,000 casualties, in the last 
week of October only 2,000 casualties. 


Not Att DuvE To WEATHER 


This diminution in the scale of the attack is not entirely 
due to the weather. The weather undoubtedly has had a 
lot to do with it, but there are other things going on which 
play their part besides the weather and which I believe will 
play a greater part as the months pass by. The House will 
not wish me to go into technical details on these points. 

Meanwhile, how have the attackers fared? —Two months 
ago I hazarded—I admit it was rather a shot—the statement 
that we hoped to destroy three enemy machines to one of our 
own lost, and six pilots to one. So far it seems I have been 
almost exactly right about machines, taking the whole period, 
and I was very nearly right about pilots. 

But if you count the whole crew of large enemy bombers 
which have been brought down with their highly trained per- 
sonnel, then it would be more like ten to one. So I somewhat 
understand from that point of view the results which have 
been achieved. 

Obviously this process has combined with our own rapidly 
increasing production, and the production in the empire and 
the United States, of aircraft and airmen to advance us on 
the road to our reaching that parity in the air which always 
has been considered the minimum for our safety and there- 
after reaching superiority in the air which is indispensable 
before we can gain victory. 


U-Boat Activities REVIVED 


Surveying the whole scene alike, in its splendor and its 
devastation, I see no reason to regret that Herr Hitler tried 
to break the British spirit by the blind bombing of our cities 
and countryside. 

More serious than the air-raiding has been the recent re- 
crudescence of U-boat sinkings in the Atlantic approaches 
to our island. 

The fact that we cannot use the South and West Coast of 
Ireland to refuel our flotillas and aircraft and thus protect 
trade by which Ireland, as well as Great Britain lives, that 
fact is a most heavy and grievous burden and one which 
should never have been placed upon our shoulders, broad 
though they may be. 

Moreover, we have been during the last month at the 
lowest point of our flotilla strength. The threat of invasion 
had always to be met and the great forces we are maintaining 
in the Mediterranean, in addition to escorts necessary to 
the protection of our innumerable convoys, have imposed 
upon the Royal Navy a gigantic task. 

However, this period of stringency is perhaps passing. The 
fifty American destroyers are rapidly coming into service 
just when they are most needed and the main flow of new 
construction started at the outbreak of the war is now com- 
ing along. 

In spite of serious losses, we have still very nearly as much 
shipping tonnage as we had at the outbreak of the war, and 
a great deal of neutral shipping which used to trade freely 
with us is now under our control. 

Moreover, our U-boat hunting is still having its success. 
Two more German U-boats have been sunk in the last two 
or three days on the western approaches. One of them was 
the U-boat which sank the Empress of Britain. We have 
a number of their crews, who have been saved, as prisoners 
of war. 

Lonc Sup Runs Costiy 


On the other hand, when I speak of our shipping tonnage 
not being appreciably diminished from the beginning of the 


war, it must be remembered that our shipping is not so fruit- 
ful in war as in peacetime because the ships have to go a 
long way round and often to zigzag, and there are delays 
in the marshaling of convoys and congestions at ports. 

It would not be wise to suppose that greater stringency has 
not been brought about, although the actual volume of ship- 
ping remains practically undiminished. I need scarcely say 
that intense efforts are being made by the Admiralty. My 
friend, the First Lord, gives the whole of his life and strength 
and high abilities to the task and I am confident that he is 
aided by the ablest officers in the service. 

Intense efforts are being made by the Admiralty, and also 
by the Ministry of Shipping, to cope with these difficulties 
and, having lived through a lot and had in this war and the 
last great experience, I personally cannot doubt that they will 
be able to cope with them and be able to bring in all vital 
supplies of food and ammunition which we shall require. 

The dangers in the air are sudden and might have become 
catastrophic, but dangers to our sea-borne traffic mature 
much more slowly, but they are none the less formidable, 
and if in any way neglected they would touch the life of 
State. We must expect that next year still heavier U-boat 
attacks will be made upon us and we are making immense 
preparations of all kinds to meet them. 

We have had to look a long way ahead in this sphere of 
war. We have had to think of the years 1943 and 1944 
and of the tonnage we shall be able to move and have to 
move across the seas then. 


Urces Growinc More Foop 


Every endeavor must be made to use the time available to 
produce the greatest volume of food of which this fertile 
island is capable, and so liberate our navy and merchant 
marine shipping for the movement of considerable armies 
which would certainly be required in those years if the 
enemy did not surrender or collapse meantime. 

Having dwelt upon this sea communications aspect rather 
openly and bluntly, I should not like to leave it without as- 
suring the House and the country that I personally have no 
doubt whatever that we shall make our way through all 
right. 

I turn to another of our dangers. Some of those very 
clever people who sometimes are wise after the event, now 
are talking about the invasion scare. I do not mind that 
because it is true the danger of invasion, particularly invasion 
by barges, has diminished with the coming of the Winter 
months, unpredictable and uncertain weather. 

It has also been diminished by the activities of the R. A. F. 
and the ever-growing strength of the British Army. When I 
spoke at the end of June 1 set forth in detail the well-known 
difficulties which would attend an invasion of this island 
which had been forgotten in the years when we did not 
have to consider the matter at all. At that time we had only 
a few brigades of well-armed, well-trained troops on these 
islands. We had no Home Guard to deal with the invader 
or airborne attacks behind our lines. The R. A. F. had not 
then proved itself master of our own air by daylight. 


1,700,000 In Home Guarp 


Very different is the scene today. We have a very large 
army here, improved in equipment and training continually. 
The main part of that army now is highly mobile and is 
being imbued constantly with the spirit of counter-attack. 
We have 1,700,000 men of the Home Guard, all of whom 
will be in uniform before the year’s end. Nearly 1,000,000 
of the Home Guard have rifles or machine guns, nearly half 
of the Home Guard are veteran soldiers of the last war. 
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Such a force is of the highest value and importance. A 
country where every street, every village bristles with resolute 
armed men is a country against which the tactics which de- 
stroyed Dutch resistance, the tactics of parachutists and air- 
borne troops in carriers or gliders and fifth column activities. 
if there are any ever here, of which I am increasingly skepti- 
cal, a countrv so defended would not be liable to be overrun 
by such tactics. 

‘Therefore, | agree with those who think the invasion dan- 
ver has for the time been diminished. But do not let us make 
the mistake of assuming it has passed away, or it may not 
recur in acuter form. 

What is it that turned invasion into an invasion scare? 
It is maintenance in Britain of strong forces, unremitting 
vigilance by sea, air and land. A mighty army crouches 
across the Channel and the North Sea. Substantial masses 
of shipping are gathered in all harbors of the western sea- 
board of Europe from North Cape to the Gironde River. 
We must not allow our “shallow clevers” to lead us into 
thinking this is all a mere pretense at manoeuvre to tie us 
down here to prevent our redisposing of our forces. 


Warns AGAINST RELAXATION 


The vital realities of their duties must be borne in upon 
our whole troops and Home Guard during the Winter 
months. There must be no relaxation except when on neces- 
sary leave. 

The plain fact that an invasion plan on so large a scale 
has not been attempted in spite of the very great need of 
the enemy to destroy us in our citadel, and all these anxious 
months when we stood alone while all the world wondered, 
have passed safely away—that fact alone constitutes in itself 
one of the historic victories of the British Isles and is a 
monumental milestone in our forward march. 

We are engaged in forming and training a very strong 
army and the like is being done in Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and India. We are now in the 
fifteenth month of the war and the British Army, of which 
I am now speaking in particular, has been able to shape 
itself with precision. 

Although the sea and air will be the main elements of 
the war effort of the British Empire, we must have a fine 
strong army, well-equipped, well-trained and well-organized 
and capable of intervening for the liberation of one or other 
of the many countries who are yearning to throw off the 
odious Nazi yoke. Without such an army, forged and tem- 
pered and sharpened, and the sea power which gives it so 
wide a choice of action, the war might needlessly be pro- 
longed and even drift to a disastrous stalemate. 

Nothing must be done which retards or impairs the de- 
velopment of our army. What it lacks in numbers compared 
with the Nazi or Fascist hosts it must make up in quality 
and equipment. This is a lengthy process but we must per- 
severe and not allow ourselves to be drawn from the task 
by passing distractions or temptations. 


ArMY ReApy For Civit Arp 


The British Army is quite ready in any emergency to 
give all possible help to civil defense forces in meeting local 
conditions which arise from exceptional air attack upon dis- 
tricts which are overweighted by burdens cast upon them. 

They have given very great assistance and will, if neces- 
sary, give more, but to hear some talk we should begin al- 
most immediately to draft a large proportion of our army 
into the Civil Air Raids Precautions services. One would 
take all the lorries, another would take all the engineers, 
another the telegraphers, while another would take its man- 


power to clear away the ruins. As before the war it was a 
temptation not to make proper arrangements for defense, 
so now there is an inclination to trench unduly on the efficien- 
cies of our military machine in order to meet the day-to-day 
requirements. 

Let us be on our guard against this. All through this Win- 
ter the army has to train to perfect its fighting men in all 
the arts and manoeuvres of war. The House of Commons, 
the press and public opinion must be active to ward off from 
our army demands and influences which would hamper or 
delay the preparations of weapons of the highest quality. 

Only in this way will we reach a position where instead 
of being forced to suffer the measureless taxations of a wide- 
spread defensive attitude with a hit now here, now there, 
then and inevitably we shall regain the initiative and make 
the enemy wonder where and how and when we will strike 
him. I beg the House—it is the foundation of our war- 
making effort—to keep a very careful eye on this aspect of 
our affairs. 

Ecypr Beinc STRENGTHENED 


During all these months of threatened invasion, so near, 
so deadly, we have never failed to reinforce our armies in 
Egypt to the limits of our shipping capacity, not only with 
men but with precious weapons which it is a wrench to take 
from our forces here. 

Scores of thousands of troops have left these islands, month 
after month, more have been withdrawn from other parts 
of the empire for the Middle East during months when some 
of those who now talk so glibly of the invasion scare were 
scared stiff themselves. 

Several times I have told the House I could not guarantee 
favorable results in the Middle East. After all, our position 
was calculated on the basis that France, our ally, and the 
all-powerful French army which General Weygand organ- 
ized would stand by our side in the discharge of our joint 
obligations. 

The submission of the French Government to German 
conquest and Italian exploitation not only has deprived us 
of these armies in Syria, Tunis, Algiers and Morocco but 
has denied us the assistance of the fine French Navy and 
the use of French naval and air bases in the Mediterranean. 

Such a frightful desertion of our allies might well have 
confronted us with unsoluble problems. The Italian army 
in Libya, which some months ago far outnumbered the 
British and Imperial forces in and around Egypt, seemed 
likely to march forward irresistibly upon the Nile Valley 
and Suez. 

I am thankful to be able to assure the House the balance 
of forces on the frontiers of Egypt and the Sudan is far less 
unfavorable than at the time of the French collapse. 


Reruses ANY PROPHECIES 


I shall naturally not phophesy about the battles which are 
yet to be fought, but I think that at the beginning of July 
the House would have been glad to be assured that on No- 
vember 5 we should still be holding in largely increased 
forces every position of any importance. 

We have not had any serious collision with the Italian 
forces, but we have every reason to be content with the re- 
sults of the skirmishes and forays which have taken place on 
the ground and in the air. Up to the end of September the 
Italians’ officially published casualties for the fighting in 
Libya amounted to 800 killed, 1,700 wounded, 860 missing. 
Our own casualties for the same period in the same theatre 
were 66 killed, 68 wounded, 36 missing. The scale ap- 
proaches 20 to 1. 
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These facts speak for themselves and should be a good 
augury for the greater battles and engagements which cer- 
tainly will develop, if not in the Winter, certainly in the 
Spring. 

At the same time the navy is keeping open the sea routes 
to the oceans. Under this very dangerous U-boat attack we 
have ceaselessly strengthened the fleet in the eastern Medi- 
terannean and we are ready at any time to engage the Italian 
Navy in general action. This, after the time our fleet coursed 
into close approximation to the main Italian concentration, 
and we know their presence has been detected from the air, 
but so far this has not led to any decisive encounter. 

Still, the power of the British fleet in the Mediterranean 
goes a long way to restore the situation created by the col- 
lapse of France, as does the great guarantee of our friend 
and ally, Turkey, of not weakening the power of Great 
Britain on the seas. 

Therefore, whether you look at the home front or in the 
Mediterranean theatre I do not think it can be denied we 
are far better off than any one would have ventured to pre- 
dict four or five months ago. 


Assures Arp To GREECE 


A new call has suddenly been made upon us. 

The Italian dictator, perhaps embarrassed by the some- 
what florid flirtations of Monsieur Laval with the German 
conqueror, or it may be part of some new predatory design, 
has, in his customary cold-blooded fashion, fallen upon the 
small but famous and immortal Greek nation. 

Without the slightest provocation, Signor Mussolini has 
invaded Greece, or tried to do so, and his aircraft have mur- 
dered an increasing number of Greek civilians—women and 
children—in Salonika and many other open Greek. towns. 

The Greek King, his government and the Greek people 
have resolved to ficht for their life and honor lest the world 
should, too easily, be led in chains. 

France and Britain had agreed to go to the aid of Greece 
if she became the victim of unprovoked aggression. 

It was a joint agreement, but unhappily the Vichy Govern- 
ment is engaged at this moment in sincere and loyal collabora- 


tion with Herr Hitler in his scheme for establishing a so- 
called new order in Europe. 

At any rate, the Vichy Government is no longer in a posi- 
tion to play any effective part in the task they had accepted. 

We are therefore left alone. We have most carefully ab- 
stained from any action likely to draw upon the Greeks the 
enmity of the criminal dictators. For their part the Greeks 
have maintained so strict a neutrality that we were unac- 
quainted with their intentions and dispositions. 


Says Brirain Faces Two ARMIES 


I already have been at some pains to set forth to the House 
the very serious preoccupations that dominate us both at 
home and in the Middle East. We face one gigantic army 
across the waters of the Channel. We face another very 
powerful army much more numerous on the frontier of the 
Libyan Desert. 

I must, as [ say, approach the new task with a strong 
sense of the immense responsibility which rests upon us both 
at home and in Egypt and of very great continual dangers by 
which we are confronted. 

In the circumstances there is only one thing we can do. 
We will do our best. We have already established a naval 
and air base in Crete, which will enable us sensibly to ex- 
tend the activities and radius of the navy and of the air force. 

We have begun bombing attacks upon military objectives 
in cities and bases in the south of Italy. That will continue 
on an ever-growing scale. I would also say that other forces 
are in movement with the desire and design to help the 
Greeks to the utmost of our capacity, having regard to our 
other obligations. 

I hope I shall not be asked to give any definite account 
of such measures as we are able to take. If I were to set 
them too high I should raise false hopes. If I set them too 
low I might cause undue despondency and alarm, and if I 
said exactly what they were, that would be exactly what the 
enemy would like to know. We will do our best. That is 
all I can say. 

To that decision and declaration generously interpreted I 
invoke with confidence the approval of the House. 


The Status of Our Navy 


WE WILL BE READY IN TWO OCEANS 


By CLARK H. WOODWARD, Rear Admiral, U. 8. Navy; Commandant, Third Naval District 


Delivered at the 172nd Annual Banquet of the Chamber of Commerce, State of New York, New York City 
November 14, 1940 


of the New York State Chamber of Commerce: 

I feel greatly honored at the invitation to be with 
you at this 172nd annual banquet. I deem it a special 
privilege,—one rarely accorded a naval officer,—to address 
such a representative group of men of the New York busi- 
ness world,—a large cross-section of the financial, com- 
mercial and industrial interests of this great country. 

We, of the Navy, always enjoy exchanging ideas with our 
civilian friends. Getting the “other fellow’s” viewpoint 
should be mutually beneficial. At this particular time, when 
world conditions are in such a chaotic state, the armed 
services of the country need your help and active coopera- 
tion in preparing for the future. Such men as you, who 
are present tonight, can and do exert great influence in 
molding public opinion. Our national security needs that 
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assistance, and will need it for several years to come in order 
to prevent our becoming an “also defeated” nation. 

On the first of September, one year ago, Europe was 
plunged into another great conflict which has shaken the 
foundations of the world. The past six months have been a 
period of most active and fierce fighting,—pressure war- 
fare,—the equal of which has never been known in recorded 
history. 

In this mad gamble for mastery of Europe,—which is 
only the first phase of a determined totalitarian attempt at 
world domination—14 nations have completely lost their 
independence or some part of their territory, over which 
now flies the flag of a foreign aggressor. In addition alien 
armies are now maneuvering and fighting in three other 
quasi-neutral countries. Previous efforts at conciliation, ne- 
gotiation and appeasement proved utterly ineffective. 
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The momentum of mechanized warfare,—increasing with 
each successive campaign,—has obliterated frontiers and 
overwhelmed or partitioned impotent neighbors. Swift, skill- 
ful and brutal strokes have brought one crushing defeat 
after another. In countries bordering the war area con- 
fusion is only equalled by dismay, as they fully realize that 
totalitarian states,—with will to power and mind to fight,— 
won't suffer peaceful and free peoples to go their way un- 
molested. “Tomorrow lies before them as a menacing ques- 
tion mark, for dictators, drunk with power, can not stop in 
their greedy desire for new conquests. 

But as one nation still remains uncrushed, the war is not 
yet decided. In fact, as there is no evidence of a dent in 
British resistance, the end of this life and death struggle 
is by no means in sight,—even though further reserves of 
massed brutal frightfulness are in store. Control of the sea 
is still in British hands. 

Asia and Africa present a similar, but far less spectacular 
picture. The war-burdened Far East, in chronic turmoil, 
has been ablaze with the fury of a brutal undeclared war 
for nearly three years. Though the conflict covers a vast 
territory, it has not been as ferocious nor the results as 
marked as in the European counterpart. As for Africa, 
war in that quarter is a co-related part of the European 
conflict. So far it has resulted in the over-running of one 
neutral nation by one of the major belligerents. 

As a matter of fact, the world is now going through its 
yreatest crisis since the Renaissance,—a world revolution 
the avowed purpose of which is to crush the “degenerate de- 
mocracies.” It is a fundamental conflict between two dia- 
metrically opposite and eternally irreconcilable philosophies 
of government,—the totalitarian based on fear, hate and brute 
force; the democratic based on freedom under justice. It is 
the totalitarian that inevitably wars on democracies. 

The totalitarian victories won so far have caused disturb- 
ing reverberations in the Americas. They have resulted 
from the democracies’ weakness. Nor can democracies re- 
main safe in a lawless world continually threatened by total- 
itarian wars. In consequence, for the first time, the United 
States,—realizing that the European war might spread to 
our shores, and rapidly,—has awakened to its own vulner- 
ability and is now desperately, though belatedly, exerting 
its energies toward building up its armed forces to sufficient 
strength to meet any eventuality. 

In addition, the United States is actively seeking to but- 
tress the security of the Western Hemisphere by some form 
of international cooperation and defense. This is evidenced 
particularly by the Administration’s frequent pronounce- 
ments; by the Pan-American Pact of last July and subse- 
quent negotiations; by the permanent Joint American- 
Canadian Defense Board appointed in August; and by 
the acquisition of sites for naval and air bases from Great 
Britain the early part of September. 

This latter, by the way, is one of the greatest defense 
strokes ever made in behalf of the protection of this country, 
increasing, as it does, our east coast security by at least 
75%, and enormously strengthening our capacity for more 
adequate defense of the Western Hemisphere. Without 
them our security plans would have remained dangerously 
vulnerable. 

From a national security standpoint 1940 is one of the 
most decisive years in our history since the Revolution. 
With our greatly increased and modernized Army and two- 
ocean Navy we are removing the weaknesses which proved 
so fatal to the European democracies. 

Events leading up to the present wars in Europe, Asia 
and Africa have convinced us of the impossibility of secur- 
ing peace by the idealistic and benevolent doctrines so mili- 





tantly preached by the well-meaning but ill-informed 
pacifists and isolationists since the World War. On the 
contrary peace does and must depend on realistic armed 
preparedness as has been concurrently and continuously (for 
many years past) urged by the nation’s expert military and 
naval paid protectors. 

Experience abroad during the past 214 years has shown 
definitely that vacuous sentimentality and appeasement, when 
dealing with ruthless dictators, accomplished less than 
nothing. Outraged humanity, in the end, had to resort to 
arms for self-protection but delay proved fatal in a lawless 
world ruled by naked force. It is evident that peace must 
be defended with weapons of war, particularly when foreign 
swaggering bandit legions are on the march. They can be 
stopped only by force,—that being the only language they 
understand. The conditions in Europe and Asia have forced 
upon us the grave burden of total defense,—democracy’s 
answer to total war. 

The unanimous sentiment throughout the United States 
at the present time in support of such a mission is hearten- 
ing proof that we have at last acquired a national under- 
standing of our threatened condition, and therefore can not 
feel secure from an aggressive, covetous and ambitious po- 
tential enemy,—with a fiendish zeal for world conquest by 
force of arms,—without a strong and efficient armed force 
of our own, on land and sea and in the air, on which to 
rely. 

The tragic events of the past year have shown us that un- 
preparedness led first to treaty breaking, then to arrogant 
defiance of international law and order, followed by invasion 
and brutal war in which erstwhile pacific and defenseless 
victims were bludgeoned into submission by insolent, murder- 
ous, “co-operating” aggressors who claimed they were merely 
“helping the maintain order and preserve peace.” 

Belated efforts toward preparedness in each case proved 
of no avail. The nations concerned are now paying the 
price for their failure to follow Washington’s injunction 
to “prepare for war in time of peace.” Their dire fate 
should be an impressive warning to nations which have 
not yet felt the aggressor’s heel. 

Fortunately, Americans though a pacific people at heart, 
are not pacifistic. I must admit, however, that until last 
year they had been leaning strongly in that direction since 
the World War. This was due primarily to the efforts of 
misguided but honest lovers of peace and wishful thinkers, 
abetted and urged on by designing demagogs spreading 
quack “peace” doctrines as panaceas. These were reinforced 
by paid professional propagandists, internationalists and com- 
munists in their high-powered long-range effort to under- 
mine our national security by infectious ideological teach- 
ings,—against which latter unfortunately the army and 
navy can offer no protection. 

As a matter of history our country was born of armed 
adventure and won its independence by a long course of con- 
flict. Subsequently, during its 163 years of existence it has 
resorted to the sword many times, including participation 
in five foreign wars since the Revolution. 

In each of these major conflicts we entered in an utterly 
unprepared state, both on land and on sea, despite previous 
tragic experience. Our experience in the World War was 
no different. More than half of our soldiers were sent to 
France in borrowed ships to fight the war with munitions 
and equipment purchased from the Allies. During our en- 
tire participation (except for naval guns) we never fired 
an American cannon nor flew an American aeroplane. 
Further comment regarding our criminal lack of prepared- 
ness is superfluous. 

Fortunately we had Allies to protect us during that period 
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of floundering. In the future, should we ever have to go 
to war again,—which God forbid,—we will have to depend 
on Our own equipment, supplies and munitions, and also 
on our own ships for transportation, as we can not count 
on any ally to help us. 

Since the last Great War this world has never been free 
from international conflict, at least one war being recorded 
each year. During the past 18 months many new wars,— 
brutalitarian as well as totalitarian—have broken out, so 
that today nearly two-thirds of the world are engaged in 
armed conflict of enormous proportions. 

In the ever widening whirlpool of participation still other 
peoples are momentarily expecting to be drawn in. It is a 
continuous performance. As Napoleon laconically expressed 
the same thought: “War is as old as the world and will 
endure as long.” 

Never before, in the history of the world has there been a 
more difficult period than that which we are now facing. 
Present conditions should give us a deep and anxious con- 
cern, for our enormous stake in the world must be pro- 
tected at all costs. 

Never before, in times of peace, have the American people 
had greater need for clear vision, calm consideration of facts 
and cold precise reasoning regarding our national safety 
than exists today. The rapid marching events in Europe, 
particularly during the past year and a half, have been a 
terrible awakening to us and made us seriously realize that 
the country must be safeguarded against all potential ag- 
gressors, and that as quickly as possible. 

Never before have our people been so fully impressed 
with the value of naval and military preparedness. The 
appalling sacrifice of blood and treasure, forced without 
warning upon small and peaceful nations, and their ruthless 
devastation and dismemberment,—because of their inability 
to protect themselves,—have been brought vividly to the 
consciousness of our citizens and made them take account 
of our own national security status. 

Never before has it been so apparent that we no longer 
enjoy that “splendid isolation” once vouchsafed by the oceans 
to the east and to the west of us. The constantly increasing 
radius of submarines and the ever-extending ranges of air- 
planes have steadily reduced the defensive value of those 
previously considered formidable barriers. 

It is the understanding of these facts,—vital considera- 
tion of which has been brought to us by the present war in 
Europe, with its measureless horror and suffering,—which 
has resulted in the spontaneous and overwhelming nation- 
wide demand for our government to take the necessary steps 
to protect our coasts and frontiers against wanton assault. 
It is the studied consideration of our security status,—or 
rather lack of it—which has impelled Congress to vote 
the necessary legislation and funds which ultimately will 
give us total defense, on both land and sea and in the air. 

The need for national preparedness is more acute and un- 
questionable today than ever before in our history. It is the 
country’s most tangible insurance policy, and the cheapest 
in the end. One must consider that wars resulting from 
lack of preparedness are infinitely more costly than the 
maintenance of a strong and efficient army and navy, not 
only in mere dollars, but more particularly in the needless 
and tragic loss of the flower of American manhood. 

Our country has never been militaristic nor aggressive, 
and consequently until recent years, has given little serious 
thought to maintaining either the sufficiency or the efficiency 
of our armed forces. We look back upon this policy,—or, 
more correctly said, inexcusable lack of policy,—as a triple 
crime against life, property and liberty. 

The utterly unprepared state in which we entered each 
of our six major wars cost us the lives of many hundreds 
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of thousands of soldiers and sailors,—sent into battle without 
proper training or proper equipment,—billions of treasure, 
and untold human misery and suffering. At long last, how- 
ever,—and in fairness to those who may be called upon in 
future national crises to answer the call of duty,—with the 
preparedness measures we are now taking we can look for- 
ward with greater hope that the lessons learned from our 
past neglect are not to be repeated. 

In 1933 our disillusioned government awakened from its 
pipe dream of idealistic internationalism and, with patriotic 
vision, began to correct the serious errors of past adminis- 
trations by building up our armed forces and particularly 
the Navy. In this connection I wish to repeat a few perti- 
nent excerpts from my address before the Academy of 
Political Science yesterday forenoon: 


“Immediately after the World War we had the largest 
Navy in the world (built and building)—40 per cent 
greater than that of Great Britain, our nearest com- 
petitor. However, by the Washington and London treaties 
of 1922 and 1930, respectively, we lost 929,000 tons of 
fighting ships, . . .” (nearly half of our 2,100,000 tons 
of 1922). “Between 1922 and 1933 only 16 units were 
built to replace obsolete vessels. . . . 

“That our Navy has been lagging in its defense pro- 
gram during the past seven years,—as has been so fre- 
quently, so publicly and so erroneously charged in recent 
months,—or that we have neglected to see the trend of 
international developments, is fully disproven by the facts. 

“As of October 31,—2 weeks ago,—137 naval vessels 
have been built and commissioned since 1933. This is 
8.5 times as many as were built in the 7 years preceding 
1933. From a poor third among naval powers in 1933 
we have today” (and I wish to interpolate: not next year, 
next month or even tomorrow, but today, we have) “The 
greatest, most powerful and most effective navy of any 
single nation on earth. 

“Furthermore, due to our frequent battle maneuvers 
and constant target practice, our fleet is maintained in 
‘M-day’ readiness status at all times. We have the most 
air-minded navy in the world and the efficiency of our 
naval air arm is unequaled. 

“In 1933 sufficient funds from N.I.R.A. were set aside 
to start construction of 37 warships. The next year the 
Vinson-Trammell Act authorized building the Navy to 
treaty strength. In 1938 an increase of 20% was author- 
ized. This was followed early this year by another in- 
crease of 11% in tonnage, thus bringing the total al- 
lowed underage strength of the Navy to 1,724,480 tons. 

In May, the European war took a sudden and 
more decisive turn, then followed the fall of 
France. 

“Due to the European cataclysm and the increased 
activity in the Far Eastern struggle and unanimous de- 
mand for a so-called two-ocean navy arose throughout 
the country almost overnight. This produced immediate 
action by Congress. . An additional bill, enacted in 
September, gave the navy a 70% increase in strength, or 
200 combatant vessels aggregating 1,325,000 tons plus 
2,400 planes at a total cost of $3,969,053,312. 

“This most gigantic shipbuilding program in all history 
will bring our total to 651 combatant vessels of 3,412,440 
tons and 15,000 aircraft,—the largest and most powerful 
navy in the world. capable of meeting any demand 
that may be made upon it, including a simultaneous at- 
tack in either or both oceans by a combination of bel- 
ligerents. 

“It is of interest to note that contracts for the con- 
struction of all 200 ships recently authorized were made 
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by the Navy Department on September 9th, within 2 
hours after the President signed the bill. Such a record 
has never been approached in this or any other country. 
lt was made possible by the co-operation of Mr. Knud- 
sen, Industrial Production Executive on the National 
Defense Advisory Commission, in conjunction with previ- 
ous careful planning on the part of naval officials during 
the two months the bill was under consideration by 
Congress. 

‘The process of transforming dollars into ships, guns, 
torpedoes, planes, etc., is one that will require several 
years to complete. While the bulk of this program is 
expected to be ready by 1944, the latest battleships 
authorized,—all of which are to be built in government 
navy yards,—will not be completed until a later date, de- 
lay being due to scarcity of ways for this type vessel.” 


The ten billion dollars to be expended on this vast naval 
building program will be distributed, not alone to the ship- 
yards (located on the two coasts, the Gulf and Great Lakes), 
but also to producers of raw materials and manufacturers 
throughout the length and breadth of our country. The 
stimulating effect on general employment of labor and on 
business will be widespread and of consequent benefit to all 
sections. 

While the cost of this program seem enormous, at first 
sight, if payment is spread over a period of 10 years it will 
amount to only $7.50 per capita per year,—or less than two 
cents per day,—whereas our per capita income, according to 
official figures published last month, is approximately $536. 
Surely, for the richest nation on earth, 2 cents per capita 
per day is not an excessive amount to pay for national 
security. 

I have often heard it remarked that “75 to 90 millions 
of dollars is too much money to put into one battleship, 
particularly when it can so easily be destroyed by aerial 
bombs.” Well, to answer the last charge first, this is not 
true. Exaggerated statements regarding the effect of bombs 
on this type of vessel should be heavily discounted. No 
battleship, old or new, of any navy, in active service, have 
ever been destroyed by aerial bombs. Nor can they be, as 
battleships are protected by heavy side and deck armor 
against major calibre projectiles which automatically pro- 
tects them against aerial bombs. Undoubtedly considerable 
damage can be done to the upper-works, but no news re- 
ceived from abroad during the present war indicates that 
any battleship has been vitally injured by bombs. 

\t this point allow me to interpolate. The preceding 
statement was written prior to the receipt of yesterday’s 
news regarding serious damage sustained by two or three 
Italian battleships and other war vessels as the result of a 
British Aircraft raid in the Mediterranean. Briefly, accord- 
ing to press reports, the battleships, “snugly at anchor” 
in the harbor of Taranto, were surprised by a British naval 
air squadron,—a fleet unit having no connection with the 
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Royal Air Force,—which made a dive attack with naval 
torpedoes and not with aerial bombs. 

In other words the damage sustained was in the under- 
water hulls of the ships;——proved by their heavy list to 
starboard,—and not to their upper decks. No ships were 
sunk. That they were seriously damaged cannot be denied. 

Please note, however, that these ships were not maneuver- 
ing and from all accounts,—because of the surprise attack,— 
the efficiency of the anti-aircraft defense was considerably 
reduced, thus allowing the airplanes to fly low in their 
approach. 

In view of the above my statement still stands that, up to 
the present time,—and I quote,—‘No battleships, old or 
new, of any navy, in active service, have ever been destroyed 
by aerial bombs.” 

The battleship of today,—combining the greatest con- 
centration of fighting strength and utmost power of re- 
sistance (or power of survival) ever built into one hull,— 
is the type upon which depends the final outcome of a naval 
war. In fact, the Battle Fleet is the backbone of naval 
power, upon which the whole structure of naval strategy 
is based. Regardless of the air threat, every major Mari- 
time Power continues to build battleships,—as many and as 
large as their funds allow. 

Participation in the World War cost the United States 
32.5 billions of dollars, or at the rate of 28.7 millions per 
day,—and that when a dollar was worth almost double its 
present value. Using this latter figure,—even at today’s re- 
duced monetary value, and taking into consideration in- 
creased cost of construction,—a modern 45,000-ton battle- 
ship, such as we are now building at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, can be constructed for a small fraction in excess of 3 
days of warfare. Don’t you think the security gained by 
battleships is worth that expenditure? 

As true today as when first uttered by the great Admiral 
Nelson: “A line of battleships is the best negotiator in the 
world.” Experience, as recorded in history, shows that a 
strong navy is not only the best protection against the haz- 
ards of war, but also the greatest bulwark of peace. No 
nation having full command of the sea has ever lost a war. 

A recent triple “co-operative” military pact,—signed by 
certain European and Asiatic totalitarian powers,—definitely 
assures us that for the next 10 years, at least, the United 
States will never be faced by only one belligerent nation in 
only one ocean. We are not prepared at present, to meet such 
a direct threat from such a hostile coalition. 

However,—once more quoting from my address of yester- 
day, and in conclusion—‘“Our present naval ex- 
pansion program when completed, . . . will have so vastly 
increased our naval strength that, when and if war should 
come, we will be well prepared to take and retain command 
of the sea, in ‘ts fullest meaning, against the fleet of any 
nation or comvination of nations in either the Atlantic, 
or Pacific, or in both oceans simultaneously. 


Justice 


THE HOPE OF A NEW WORLD 


By the Most Reverend WILLIAM TEMPLE, Archbishop of York 
Delivered over the British Broadcasting System, October 18, 1940 


HERE has never yet been a state of society in which 
perfect justice was established. This could only be done 
if all citizens completely obeyed the command “Thou 


shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Of course that has 
never happened; indeed it is unlikely that any single in- 


dividual, except Our Lord Himself, ever obeyed that com- 
mandment perfectly. We are all of us born self-centered; 
that is our Original Sin. We estimate the value and im- 
portance of things by the way in which they affect ourselves. 
Some by education, and more deeply by conversion, are en- 
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abled to escape from a great deal of this entanglement of 
self-interest; but all of us are involved in it more or less. 
Our task as Churchmen is to submit ourselves to the power 
which can effect our deliverance and to direct other people 
to it; our task as Christian citizens is to take our share in 
so moulding society that the nearest practicable approxi- 
mation to justice is actually established. 


THE Neep For TRAINING For CITIZENSHIP 


If we approach the matter as Christians, we shall be care- 
ful to understand this in terms of personal life rather than 
of purely economic wealth; from this standpoint, the most 
serious inequality today is found in the matter of educa- 
tional opportunity. We have made great strides in this field 
during the present century: the position is entirely different 
from what is was in 1900. When the State began to interest 
itself in education, in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
it almost inevitably worked by the principle of an irreducible 
minimum—a point to which all children must be brought. 
At the outset it was impossible to aim at more. But this 
had deplorable results, including the notorious half-time 
system, and a provision under which children who reached 
the required standards could leave school a year before the 
general school-leaving age. In other words, if a child was 
clever enough to profit by remaining at school, he was al- 
lowed to leave early; if he was too stupid to gain much from 
it, he had to stay there for the full period. 

Moreover, what was envisaged was schooling rather than 
education. The first Board Schools, which, as Charles 
Masterman said, “proclaimed, by the very audacity of their 
ferocious ugliness, the advantages of State-given education,” 
were no more than vast boxes of class-rooms. There was no 
corporate life of the school, and no attempt to make its 
architecture the expression of a communal life. The entire 
conception was purely individualistic: the children were 
taught in droves because it was too expensive to teach them 
separately. The fact that the school itself can and should 
be the great educator of its pupils, apart from all instruction 
given by teachers, was almost completely ignored. 

A vast change has come since 1900, and especially since 
1920. But we are still far from that measure of equality 
in educational opportunity which can be provided in spite 
of the inevitable differences in the cultural quality of homes 
and families. Those differences, indeed, cannot be removed 
unless (as Plato advocated partly with this object) the 
family is abolished and children are brought up in State 
institutions. These differences in home training are not 
chiefly a matter of social class or of income, though poverty 
is a dire hindrance to culture. There are plenty of aristo- 
cratic and of wealthy homes in which the children very 
seldom hear any intelligent conversation; and there are 
plenty of poor and of working-class homes where they hear 
a great deal; and the most influential of all educational 
factors is the conversation in a child’s home. 

These differences in home influence will persist. But the 
opportunities provided outside the home should be as far 
as possible the same for all. Of course this does not mean 
that everyone is to be taught the same things. That would 
be most unfair, for the subjects selected would suit some 
and not others. There must be the greatest possible variety, 
and the aim must be the fullest possible development of 
each according to his or her talent. We have abandoned 
the principle of the irreducible minimum. We must de- 
liberately adopt that of the maximum attainable. 

The vital point is this. The community of young people 
is itself the great educator; and care must be taken that all 
young people up to the age of eighteen are members of such 
a community or fellowship, enjoying its support and braced 


by consciousness of responsibility for its tradition and wel- 
fare. ‘his community need not be a school if by that we 
mean a place of book-learning; but it must be a place of 
training for citizenship by the actual experience and practice 
of life in a community. The newly launched Youth Move- 
ment may do great things here if it is conceived on lines 
sufficiently bold and untraditional. 

But more potent than school, or even than home, as a 
moral influence, is the whole structure of society, and 
especially its economic structure. This fixes for all their 
place in the general scheme; and the way in which they gain 
and keep that place of necessity determines a great deal of 
their conduct and profoundly influences their outlook upon 
life. Can it be said that the social and economic system with 
which we have been familiar expresses and inculcates a view 
of human life akin to Christianity? The salient feature 
of it, when judged from this standpoint, is the fact of un- 
employment on a large scale. In the middle of last summer 
—1940—the expert correspondent of The Times, comment- 
ing on the fact that the figure for unemployment was then 
three-quarters-of-a-million, said that this was probably near 
the minimum, even though millions of young men are in 
the Forces and we are making our maximum effort. If that 
is so, it is a sign that our system, as we have known it, is 
inadequate to our needs. It is clearly demanded by social 
justice that we should gain for the mass of the people de- 
liverance from this nightmare of insecurity. 


TRADE ComPETITION LEADS TO INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT 


There is another equally serious charge to be laid against 
it; it contains the seeds of war, because it relies so largely 
on the profit-motive, with which love of power is closely 
bound up. No doubt it is not the economic system itself so 
much as policies associated with it, which tend towards 
conflict. But the tendency is there. The directors of com- 
panies are elected by shareholders, whose interest in the com- 
pany is that it should pay the best possible dividends. This 
was always open to objection on moral grounds, but at least 
it supplied a useful stimulus to production in a period when 
the market was capable of indefinite expansion. But this is 
no longer true. The market today does not expand in such 
a way as to keep pace with the increased power of produc- 
tion. Consequently there is competition for the limited 
market; and as the well-being of whole nations depends 
on that competition, we have here an occasion of inter- 
national conflict. It may never reach the point of open war. 
There are very few businesses that profit by war, and far 
the majority of industrialists desire peace. But they also 
desire what tends to destroy peace, and thus the working 
of the system has an inherent tendency towards international 
rivalry, jealousy and conflict. 

The root of the trouble is that we have deserted the 
natural order. In the nature of things, the object of pro- 
ducing goods is that human needs may be satisfied: in 
economic terms, production exists for the sake of the con- 
sumer. Consequently, the production of food should be 
regulated with a view to satisfying the hunger of men— 
not with a view to the profits of the producers. Of course 
they cannot work at a loss; that leads to bankruptcy and 
cessation of the whole process. But the organizations could 
be so devised as to express and secure the predominant in- 
terest of the consumer. 

Now the consumer is the general public. Every man is a 
consumer, whether he is also a producer or not: that is 
why idleness and theft are morally indistinguishable. The 
idle man (however much he legally possesses) is consuming 
without producing; he enjoys what he does not earn. As 
Paulsen remarked: “If anv will not work neither let him 
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eat” is only another way of saying “Thou shalt not steal.” 
But if there is an obligation upon every man to contribute 
something, spiritual, intellectual or material, to the com- 
mon stock on which he draws to keep himself alive, it is 
also true that it is for the satisfaction of his needs and 
those of his fellows that the whole process of industry exists. 

It is easy to infer from this that some form of Com- 
munism or State Socialism is the ideal system. But these 
ignore the fact that a man is still a human being in his 
activity as a producer and not only as a consumer; he ought 
to have free play for his personality, as far as may be, in 
the act of production—and this is the root-truth of indi- 
vidualistic capitalism. Our task must be to do justice as 
far as possible to the truth of capitalism, as well as to the 
truth of socialism. 

To this end the State, as the representative of the whole 
community and, therefore, of the consumer, must undertake 
the planning of our economic life, taking care, as far as 
may be, that all essential needs are met, and that there is 
no glutting of the market so that stoppage occurs in that 
process of production whereby most men earn their 
livelihood. 


PLANNING COMBINED WITH PERSONAL INITIATIVE 


There may be some industries which are best conducted 
by management directly responsible to the State, as the Post 
Office is. But this should probably be rare and confined to 
services indispensable to the whole community. For State 
management involves bureaucracy, and this easily becomes 
as stifling to free personality as grinding competition. We 
do not want one cast-iron system, but the fullest attainable 
combination of order or planning with freedom or personal 
initiative. 

I start with the economic legislation of the Bible. The 
principle of the Divine Law, as there set out for economics, 
is to allow the maximum personal freedom compatible with 
the prevention of all exploitation either of the land by any 
person or group, or of one person or group by another. 
‘Thus, in the Law of Moses, purchase of land in perpetuity 
is forbidden, for the land belongs to God and is granted by 
Him to His people for their use. Now it is the Common 
Law of England at this moment, that all the land of Eng- 
land belongs to the King, as representing the whole com- 
munity and the divinely constituted authority within it. All 
so-called landowners hold the use of the land but not absolute 
dominion over it. They can therefore be restrained from a 
use or development of the land which might be profitable to 
them but detrimental to the public interest, and this should 
be done much more than it is. Town-planning legislation, 
for example, is still in its infancy, and the instalments we 
have yet had are cautious or timid as you please, but certainly 
not bold. It must, however, be recognised that the rural land- 
lord discharges many social functions, and ownership of 
agricultural land, subject to consideration of the public wel- 
fare, should not be subject to the same restrictions as owner- 
ship of industrial stocks and shares; moreover, as family 
tradition is in this field a valuable social asset, I should per- 
sonally urge the total exemption of all agricultural land from 
death-duties. 

The social function of the urban landlord is less evident; 
and the social function of the ordinary shareholder, as such, 
simply does not exist. The ancient law of Jubilee, whereby 
once in fifty years the original equal distribution of land was 
to be restored, can therefore be applied more directly to these. 
It can be done in any one of three ways or by a combination 
of these: shares may take the form of debentures and be re- 
payable at a certain date; or invested capital, after bearing 
interest for a number of years, may lose a proportion of its 


value each year till it is extinguished; or the inheritance of 
it may be curtailed by drastic death-duties. In one way or 
another it should be secured that no one, by investing capital 
alone, can become possessed of a permanent and saleable right 
to levy a tax upon the enterprise in which he invests his 
money together with a voice in the control of it. Thus the 
grip of profit-seeking capital upon industry will be loosened. 

We must go further. The investor gets his interest; the 
workman gets his wages. There is no reason why the former 
should also get a share in the control and the latter should 
not. Labour has historically been very reluctant to accept a 
share in the control of industry or the direction of its policy. 
It is doubtful whether Labour at present would generally 
accept its proportion of places on the Boards of Directors or 
make a very good use of those places if it did. There is need, 
on any showing, for a new enterprise of planning in industry, 
and this must obviously be undertaken by the State. It may 
be that Labour will best exercise its control, at any rate at 
first, through the organ of Government responsible for this. 

Meanwhile, great transformations are going on before our 
eyes. There is growing up a great section of society—Indus- 
trial Management—which has many of the characteristics of 
a profession or a civil service. In a planned economy, Man- 
agement would inevitably be responsible to the State as much 
as to Directors representing shareholders, and the State 
would have to nominate members of the Boards of Directors. 
‘Thus alike in‘the general plan and in the particular adminis- 
tration, the consumer, through the State, would have his 
effective voice. 


LIMITATION OF PROFITS 


One more modification of the present system may be men- 
tioned as required by social justice: wherever limitation of 
liability is granted it should be accompanied by limitation of 
profits. The Articles of Association should provide for the 
allocation of surplus profits to such purposes as these: an 
equalisation fund for the maintenance of wages in bad times, 
even though hours of work be reduced; a similar fund for the 
maintenance of interest to shareholders at a specified mini- 
mum; a sinking fund for the repayment of invested capital; 
a fund for the extension of fixed capital, and so forth. Thus 
investor and workman gain greater security and the urge 
to secure maximum profits is mitigated. 

If we are to move in this direction, some action is required 
now. The first is an act of resolve that the controls over 
private enterprise established for war-time purposes shall be 
retained when peace returns. They will, of course, call for 
modification ; but they must not be abolished. Secondly, they 
must be used at once to ensure deferred spending, so that 
inflation may be avoided and the wealthier classes may not 
appropriate an unfair share of the new limited amount of 
available goods. Justice seems to require that this should 
be accompanied by a scheme of Family Allowances—to begin, 
perhaps, with the third child born in one family. 

There is one further necessary change. No scheme of pub- 
licly organised production can be satisfactory apart from na- 
tional control of credit. We all have reason to be grateful 
for the stability of our banking system and for the ability 
and integrity with which it is administered. Yet it cannot be 
justified in modern conditions that the banks, even the Bank 
of England, should, in order to meet national needs, create 
credit which earns interest for themselves. “The State must 
resume the right to control the issue and cancellation of every 
kind of money.” Till that is done, a body within the com- 
munity will control what is vital to the welfare of the com- 
munity: and that is a false principle. 

I offer these proposals not as dogmas but as matter for 
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discussion and as indications of a spirit rather than as a defi- 
nite policy. It may be that there are other and better ways of 
attaining our object. But our object is clear: it is to reverse 
that reversal of the natural order, which is characteristic of 
our phase of civilisation; the natural order is that consump- 


tion should control production and production should utilise 
finance. And this must be done in the way that will most 
secure both freedom and order, both initiative and security, 
and may promote the only real progress, which is the develop- 
ment of personality in fellowship. 


Education For the Preservation of Democracy 


AN OVERHAULING IS NEEDED 
By HAROLD G. CAMPBELL, Superintendent of Schools, City of New York 
Delivered at The Convocation of The Regents of the University of the State of New York, Albany, October 17, 1940 


DUCATION for the preservation of democracy. 

Who among us even ten years ago would have 

thought that democracy might be menaced in this 
country? True, it had vanished in some countries abroad 
and in others it had been rejected without a trial. But, we 
concluded, the people in these countries were not ready for 
it. They had not been born and brought up in a democracy 
as our people had been. Their governments had not been 
democracies from the beginning. In time, we thought, peo- 
ple abroad would surely recognize democracy as the better 
way of life and prepare themselves for it. The only ques- 
tion was how soon would democracy be extended throughout 
the world. No one ever dreamed of asking whether it might 
some day be in danger in America. 

And yet, that day apparently, has come. 

Democracy is menaced in America, in the country of its 
origin. It is menaced, not so much by foreign aggressors and 
foreign ideologies as by our own failure to make it function 
to the fullest extent and by our own shortcomings as indi- 
viduals and as citizens in a democratic society. 

We have not been able to fulfill the promise that real 
democracy holds, not just for some of the people, but for 
all the people. 

We have not been entirely guiltless of hypocrisy in our 
political and social life. We have professed ideals and then 
not lived up to them. We say that in this land of ours there 
is no discrimination on account of race, creed or color, and 
yet we know that candidates for public office have been de- 
feated because of their religious beliefs and that in some 
sections of the country there are men who discriminate 
against other men. 

We know there are some who, for political or other rea- 
sons, loudly proclaim their adherence to American prin- 
ciples of liberty, equality and justice, but who in reality do 
not believe in these things nor strive for their achievement. 

We have been great ones for promulgating programs and 
putting down upon paper our plans for helping our fellow 
men. We form committees and appropriate other people’s 
money, but when the call comes for the service and self- 
sacrifice necessary to translate these plans into reality, we are 
too busy with our own personal affairs. We are willing that 
it should be done, indeed anxious, but we are willing also 
to leave the doing to others. Unless, of course, we’re going 
to “get something out of it.” 

The preservation of anything held dear, requires self- 
sacrifice, self-denial, and unselfish service. It requires a 
true sense of values. Let us see how nearly we have come 
to meeting these requirements: 

With far too many of us the paramount thought has been 
of profit and pleasure. We have measured our civilization in 
terms of monetary success, glamour, and labor saving devices. 

We worship the automobile that kills 30,000 people a 
year; the movies that do our thinking for us; and the radio 
which monopolizes the interest of our children at the expense 


of reading and physical exercise and which stifles conversa- 
tion. 

We have degraded the human being by accepting me- 
chanical substitutes for his effort in every field from mathe- 
matical calculation to music. We hear our concerts from 2 
sound track and wonder why musicians are out of work. 

Our family life has deteriorated and we have neglected 
the church. I have seen figures indicating that from 50 to 
65 percent of our people do not attend any church. 

Work as little as possible. Play as often as you can. Get 
more than you give and find security at all costs, even at the 
cost of freedom. These have been our watchwords, and in 
short, we have placed the pursuit of happiness first; life and 
liberty second. 

Perhaps it is because we did not have to earn our democ- 
racy or fight for our liberty that these things have come te 
pass. They were handed down to us as a legacy and we've 
been careless with that legacy. 

Instead of heeding the advice that the only cure for the 
ills of democracy is more democracy, we have taken steps 
in the direction of less democracy; instead of realizing that 
the price of democracy like that of liberty on which it is 
founded, is eternal vigilance, we have neglected the duties of 
citizenship. 

The indictment, not of democracy itself, not of the 
American form of government, but of you and of me and 
of our generation, comes from many quarters. 

We hear it from the great scientist, Dr. Carrel, who says 
that “everything has been made too easy for us”; that our 
chief desire is for pleasure; and that “this indolent and un- 
disciplined way of life has sapped our individual vigor, 
imperiled our democratic form of government.” 

We hear almost identical language from more than one 
minister of the gospel, pointedly from Dr. Sizoo who said 
only a few weeks ago that “the entire scheme of modern 
life has been geared to make things easy. The whole idea 
of sternness has been pushed into the discard. It is this 
easy-going, slack and soft way of life that is menacing our 
whole order.” 

From Sinclair Lewis, who tells us that this country has 
grown “soft and luxurious.” And from Dr. Luccock of 
the Yale Divinity School who warns that democracy is in 
jeopardy unless we return to the ways of God. 

Set these quotations alongside of one in Clare Boothe’s 
“Europe in the Spring” and the parallel is shocking. Miss 
Boothe is quoting Marshal Petain on the reasons for the 
fall of democracy in France. Among other things the 
Marshal said: 

“Since our victory in 1918, the Spirit of Pleasure pre- 
vailed over the Spirit of Sacrifice. We demanded more than 
we gave. We sought to skimp on effort, and so—we met 
disaster.” 

Are we too heading for disaster? Are we too going to 
admit that after all these years we do not deserve to have a 
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democracy because we are unable to make it work; that we 
cannot order our lives and our ways of living and must call 
upon some dictator to do it for us? I know we are not, but 
we must act and not talk. 

Democracy cannot be preserved simply by praising it, nor 
_can it be preserved by education alone. The task is one for 
all of us and for all the agencies through which we work 
our will. Each of us must ask himself: Am I giving more 
than I receive, or doing as little as I can for as much as I 
can get? Do I think first of myself and of my fellow men 
afterward? Am I ready to m:ke personal sacrifices for the 
yeneral welfare, willing to work without thought of com- 
pensation or even of time for the public good? 

Each of us must determine to set an example for youth, 
for we cannot imbue youth with the zeal for democracy un- 
less we can show him that it does function better than any 
other form of government and that it is the only form of 
yovernment under which his dream may be realized. 

Indeed it is the only form of government under which he 
or any of us can live his own life as he chooses so long as 
he grants the same right to others. 

We must show youth that in a democracy it is impossible 
for one to earn one’s own living without having to turn to 
the government for his bread. The choice for youth cannot 
be between joblessness and a labor camp, no matter what 
sweet sounding name the latter may be given. If this is to 
be the only choice, then our democracy is already lost. 

We must make democracy function so that youth may 
obtain work in private industry when he finishes school; 
that he may late set up a small independent business if he 
wishes and not be forced to the wall by unfair competition, 
monopoly, illegally concentrate wealth, or by government 
competition. 

Our young men must be able to look forward if they 
choose to establishing a home and supporting a family, not by 
grace of membership in a political party, but as a result of 
their own efforts. 

To accomplish these things we must get our economic 
machine back to work through a revival of private enter- 
prise and the expansion of private industry. 

Education must give itself something of an overhauling. 
Have we too not geared our whole system so as to make 
things easy? Have we not cast out discipline and pushed 
sternness into the background? May we not unconsciously 
be giving youth the impression that everything in life will, 
like his course of study, be “adjusted” to his likes and dis- 
likes, and to his “capabilities.” I think we may have been a 
little on the soft side. 

Instead of trying to harden and toughen our youth men- 
tally as well as physically, we’ve softened the course of 
study. Instead of trying to make him see the value of 4 
years of chemistry and mathematics and physics (Goodness 
knows we need a thousand technical men now for every 
one we have,) we have permitted the substitution of fair 
weather courses, requiring not too much effort and leading 
nowhere in particular. Without realizing it we may have 
simply provided an escape for the mentally lazy student, and 
an easy way out for the teacher. 

Six years ago, we in the city of New York outlined 
clearly what the new conception of education does NOT 
mean. Some of this will bear repeating now. Speaking as 
the newly elected Superintendent of Schools, I said: 

“The new conception of education does not mean making 
school life easy. Life after school is not easy and when we 
modify courses of study to meet individual abilities we must 
not lead children to believe that every life situation will 
likewise be modified or adjusted by some good Providence. 
Life’s problems are presented in the same form to everyone 


regardless of his ability range. They are hard and stubborn. 
He who cannot solve them will have no one to make them 
soluble for him. He who is easily discouraged or who 
quits in the face of a difficult task will have no one to pro- 
vide an easier one. 

“Throughout life things distasteful and things difficult 
must be faced and faced manfully. Character is often 
moulded in the crucible of hardship and adversity and things 
men thought were beyond human capability have been ac- 
complished when it was a question of do or die. Perserver- 
ance was and still is, I hope, the motto that hangs in every 
classroom. It must not be taken down and replaced by 
defeatism.” 

That sounds a little bit as though we were getting back 
to the copybook maxims. It is high time we did. We have 
made our “proper prostrations to the Gods of the Market 
Place,” and what is the picture today—rising delinquency 
tables, unemployment, a shortage of skilled labor, more and 
more admissions to institutions for mental defectives, a coun- 
try dedicated to a life of ease, ‘soft and luxurious,” undis- 
ciplined and unprepared in the worst crisis in the world’s 
history—democracy itself imperiled. And we here talking 
about how to preserve democracy. Isn’t the sure way to 
return to fundamental principles not only in education but 
in all our life? Adherence to these principles built democ- 
racy. A return to them will save it. 

We must put into the hearts of our children the spirit of 
“The Children’s Song”: 


“Land of our birth we pledge to thee 
Our love and toil in the years to be; 
When we are grown and take our place 
As men and women with our race. 
Father in Heaven who lovest all, 

Oh help Thy children when they call; 
That they may build from age to age 
An undefiled heritage. 

Teach us to bear the yoke in youth, 
With steadfastness and careful truth; 
That, in our time, Thy Grace may give 
The Truth whereby the Nations live.” 


Fortunately this is the spirit that moves a vast majority 
of our teachers. Fortunately a vast majority of our teachers 
have never been swerved from Americanism and have always 
placed loyalty to their children, their country and their God 
above everything else. Any who may place other loyalties 
above these, I denounce and disown. 

Most important among the principles that we Americans 
regard as fundamental are the principles of religion. With- 
out knowledge of these, all our teaching goes for nought. 
We cannot set up the school in place of the church; we can- 
not say that character training is complete without religious 
training. We cannot have child guidance without Divine 
guidance. The truly great teachers know this. 

Marion Craig, teaching in a small town in Massachusetts, 
knew it when she wrote the lines: 

“The only crown I ask dear Lord to wear is this—that I 
may help a little child—that softly hand in hand a child 
and I may enter Thy gate.” 

Mollie Epstein, teaching in one of the largest schools in 
the largest city in the world knew it when she saw the 
children as candles standing before her desk, and “awed and 
frighted” by the task she had at hand, lifted her eyes and 
said: “God grant the thoughts be noble, rich and wise and 
right, that spring from out my being and kindle you to light.” 

Here at the crucial moment, when these teachers realized 
the magnitude of their task and the sanctity of their calling, 
they turned not to pedagogy, not to psychiatry, but to God. 
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The Struggle for Raw Materials 


A BASIC PROBLEM IN AN INDUSTRIAL NATION 
By WILLIAM L. BATT, Deputy Commissioner of the Industrial Materials Division of the 


National Defense Advisory Commission 


Delivered at the Herald-Tribune Forum, October 22, 1940 


HE subject I have been asked to discuss with you 

tonight is raw materials. It is a big subject—much 

too big to cover adequately in a mere quarter of an 
hour. And it is a vitally important one—one that we all 
should recognize as a basic problem of an industrial nation 
and therefore of modern war. For modern war means 
mechanization, and mechanization means raw materials, es- 
pecially minerals—and lots of them. 

Let me recall to you a few events of recent history— 
events that constitute milestones down the road to the war 
now blazing on three continents and threatening to spread 
still farther. In 1932 Japan took Manchuria, largely upon 
the excuse that she needed raw materials; in 1935 Italy 
invaded Ethopia, largely upon the excuse that Mussolini’s 
growing nation needed raw materials—in this case oil; from 
1933 to 1935 Germany cried out for a greater share of the 
world’s natural wealth, and since 1938 has invaded or oc- 
cupied ten other countries, frequently upon the excuse that 
she needed—and had a right to—more raw materials. 


Was It a SMOKE SCREEN? 


I know that most of you will say that in each case I have 
just cited, the alleged need for raw materials was a mere 
smoke screen thrown around the insatiable lust for politi- 
cal and military power on the part of dictatorial regimes 
already reeling with the intoxication of their own might. 

I will not—and of course do not—dispute these points. 
I am not seeking here the underlying causes of this catas- 
trophe. Nor am I trying to develop any nostrums for pre- 
venting its recurrence in years to come. 

I do, however, want to point out as forcefully as I can 
the vital role of raw materials in world politics; to impress 
upon you the importance of raw materials to the course of 
this war, and to stress their absolute essentialness to our own 
national defense program. For without iron, and coal, and 
tin, and copper, and chromium, and bauxite, and tungsten, 
and a long list of other things dug from the earth no nation 
can have planes, tanks and guns, or even maintain its normal 
peacetime existence. 

How, then, could Germany have built the greatest mili- 
tary machine ever seen when everybody knows that she is 
desperately short of many of the materials I have just said 
are vital to an arms program? Despite the sensational de- 
velopment of ersatz materials, the real answer is that the 
people of Germany went without butter and lots of other 
things that we consider to be necessities of day-to-day living 
so she could build up stock-piles of raw materials in great 
quantities to turn into instruments of war, and have some- 
thing left over for a reserve. 


BritTisH AND U. S. SupPLIES 

Yes, I know that other countries did the same thing to 
a limited extent. I know that France stored up large re- 
serves of manganese and gasoline and other essentials. But 
when the showdown came, France did not use her raw ma- 
terials resources to good advantage. Of course, I do not 
claim that any belligerent which has greater supplies of raw 
materials than its enemy will necessarily win the war; they 


must be put to good use. Raw materials may not win 
wars, but lack of raw materials can and have lost them. 

Fortunately for us, Great Britain and the United States 
between them control approximately three-fourths of the 
world’s minerals. The classification “minerals” does not, of 
course, include all essential raw materials. It leaves out 
such important items as rubber, leather, silk and quinine. 
But minerals constitute the most important single category 
of materials to an industrial nation, especially if that nation 
is building up its defense. 

Of course, you might ask me, “What are these minerals?” 
Manganese, chrome, tungsten minerals absolutely essential 
in the making of iron and steel. Mercury, a requirement 
in the detonator of our cartridges. Mica, an essential of 
insulation in our radios and spark plugs of aviation engines. 
Tin. I don’t have to tell you what tin is used for. These 
are some of the essential materials, essential minerals which 
our industrial machine and our war machine must have. 

Now, we like to refer to this country as the greatest in- 
dustrial nation on earth. We boast of our ever-expanding 
industry and our technological advances. We have a right 
to be proud, but we must not forget that our increasing in- 
dustrialization has had the inescapable result of making us 
less and less self-sustaining and has required the importa- 
tion of more and more raw materials from abroad. This, 
in my belief, has been a completely healthy development. 
For if we do not buy raw materials from foreign producers, 
they do not have the dollars with which to buy our manu- 
factured products and agricultural surpluses. We have 
deplored, and rightly so, the folly of economic nationalism. 
We have preferred the unhampered exchange of goods 
among the nations. But that concept of trading has been 
smashed, temporarily at least, by the hammer blows of 
war—economic and military. 


NeEps oF AMERICA 


As a result of our industrialization, based upon access to 
foreign markets, the United States today is the world’s 
largest producer, largest processor and largest consumer of 
minerals and many non-mineral basic raw materials. We 
normally use about 60 per cent of all the rubber produced 
in the world, about 40 per cent of the world’s production 
of tin, about 45 per cent of the world’s chromium, 56 per 
cent of silk, 40 per cent of nickel, 40 per cent of vanadium, 
36 per cent of manganese and 33 per cent of antimony. 
Some of these things are not produced at all in this country; 
others in insufficient quantities or inferior grades. Despite 
the fact that the United States, by accident of nature rather 
than by national policy, comes closer to self-sufficiency than 
any other political unit on earth, we find it necessary to im- 
port substantial quantities of fifteen industrial minerals, and 
a number of other raw materials. 

And today we are face to face with the grim prospect 
that our access to many of the great producing areas of 
those commodities in which we are deficient may be cut off 
by the action of an unfriendly power or powers. We hope 
that this may never happen. But elementary prudence de- 
mands that we seek a solution with all the energy and speed 
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at our disposal. This is the particular task of the Industrial 
Materials Division of the National Defense Commission, 
with which I am connected. It is our job to see to it that 
our whole defense program does not bog down at the source 
because our great manufacturing plants cannot get enough 
tin or rubber or tungsten. 

How do we go about this job, and what are the propects 
of success? Fortunately, we did not have to start from 
scratch. ‘The Army and Navy Munitions Board had studied 
this problem for a period of many years with the advice of 
outstanding civilian experts, some of whom are working 
with us on the Defense Commission today. We began by 
taking their studies and relating them to the specific arma- 
ment program recommended by the President and accepted 
by Congress. 

Metuops oF INCREASE 

We had to include in our calculations normal and some- 
times increased uses of these materials for civilian consump- 
tion. Wherever shortages were found, we set out to try 
to fill them by one, several or all of a number of methods. 
The obvious first approach is to increase domestic production, 
if there is any. ‘This has been done in connection with 
several materials without our province, but to a limited ex- 
tent only, because our domestic producers of basic materials, 
usually benefited by tariff protection, already were pro- 
ducing about as much as they could. Furthermore, the de- 
velopment of new domestic sources is usually a long-range 
project, and while this is being promoted in every feasible 
instance, there is a pressing time element in this program. 

The next alternative is to find new sources close enough 
to home so that there may be reasonable expectation that 
access to them will not be disrupted. This, too, has been 
done in some cases. Naturally we are glad to help our good 
neighbors in Latin America promote the mining and culti- 
vation of materials that we need and can buy from them. 
Brazil, for instance, is increasing manganese production. 
Cuba is expanding her output of chrome ore. We are en- 
couraging the planting in Latin America of rubber trees 
and cinchona trees, from the bark of which we get quinine. 
But, again, these projects are likely to be long-range pro- 
grams and offer only a partial solution. 

So we have turned to the much discussed stock-pile pro- 
gram. This is a scheme the War and Navy Departments 
have been trying to promote for many years, by which re- 
serves of needed materials are purchased and stored here. 


America’s Trade in 


BEGINNINGS ARE SLOW 

Unfortunately, we got away to a slow start, because at 
the outset, the appropriations had been inadequate. Huge 
stocks of these materials are not lying around the world 
waiting to be purchased in times like these. Negotiations 
are difficult. Trade restrictions are manifold. Sometimes 
production and deliveries, because of shipping difficulties, 
are slow. We were able to make a couple of quick purchases 
of substantial supplies of antimony and chrome ore in Indo- 
China and the Mediterranean, but these are the exceptions 
rather than the rule. The stock-pile program, calling for the 
accumulation of about two years’ reserves of the strategic 
materials, is well along from the standpoint of contracting 
for deliveries, but even if we had title to it a ton of chrome 
ore in the mountains of Turkey would not help us produce 
a single pound of steel. 

There are two other possible courses of action. One is 
to find substitutes. We are following this line, too, notably 
in the case of rubber, where we are arranging for greatly 
increased production of synthetic rubber. In an emergency 
we shan’t do too badly with rubber. First, with the re- 
duction of speed of automobiles, where a reduction sub- 
stantially to forty-five miles per hour would reduce our 
rubber consumption in tires by about a third. Also we have 
satisfactory substitutes for parachute silk and cocoanut- 
shell charcoal for gas masks, thus relieving our dependence 
upon the Far East for these two materials. 

The last course is salvage and reclamation. We try to 
save this one as a last resort. But, just to be on the safe 
side, we are developing detailed plans for gathering up 
waste products and re-using them wherever possible. 

In closing, let me say unequivocally that unless we in the 
Industrial Materials Division do our job well, the great 
effort of this nation to build an impregnable defense not 
only around the United States but around the entire Western 
Hemisphere will fail. No other division can carry out its 
assignment if we fall down on ours. 

We are as well satisfied with our effort to date as it is safe 
to be. We believe that we have done about as well as could 
have been expected. But it is a big job, a job that no man 
and no commission could do overnight, for it takes time. 
There is much yet to be done. Let no one suppose that 
we have, in the course of a few months, completely solved 
our raw material problems. 


a Changing World 


DIFFICULTIES WE MAY HAVE TO FACE 
By EUGENE P. THOMAS, President, National Foreign Trade Council, Inc., New York 
Delivered at Meeting of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio, October 29, 1940 


AM very glad to have this opportunity of addressing 

a meeting of the business leaders in this great city, 

which has always been so foreign trade minded. The 
State of Ohio has an important stake in the sale of its 
products abroad and naturally is concerned as to the effects 
of this war upon both her domestic and foreign trade. As 
a prominent factor in the nation’s defense plans your State 
occupies a dominant position, especially in some of our most 
strategic key industries. 

In 1937, when Cleveland was host to the Twenty-Fourth 
National Foreign Trade Convention, we were buoyed up by 
the apparent recovery of international trade. We felt at that 
time that there was a general desire among all countries 


to seek recovery through world trade expansion. We were 
looking ahead to a way out of the remaining obstacles to 
trade expansion and return to the prosperity of the closing 
’Twenties. Although at that time there were signs of unrest 
among the so-called “have not” totalitarian nations, the 
democracies of the world felt secure in the belief that in- 
ternational law would continue to rule the relations be- 
tween nations, and that solutions would be found on funda- 
mental problems so that the debtor nations of the world 
would be aided in resolving their domestic difficulties. 
Not for many past decades has the American public been 
so deeply stirred as now by threats to our national security 
arising from war. Throughout the country at the present 
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time, groups of thinking people are meeting to discuss the 
great issues that confront this country through the down- 
fall of democratic nations in Europe and the peril to Great 
Britain. Americans in general have an intelligent grasp of 
the evils inherent in the plans of the Axis Powers. Although 
our national defense measures are speeding production and 
expanding employment, and while our sales of war ma- 
terials are compensating in some degree for the loss of our 
normal markets in Europe, the question inevitably presents 
itself to every thinking mind: What of tomorrow? What 
of the new world that will arise from the smoking ruins 
of the dead past? 

My chief purpose, accordingly, is to discuss some of the 
questions relating to America’s future place in world markets. 
Before entering this region of speculative inquiry, let us 
examine our foreign trade position for the first year of war. 

Our foreign trade increased by over one and a half bil- 
lion dollars, compared with the preceding twelve months. 
Our exports increased by 35 per cent and our imports 
for consumption by 20 per cent. Our domestic exports in 
this year of war were higher than at any time since 1929; 
our imports higher than in any similar period since 1930, 
with the single exception of 1937. 

Taken solely at their value in dollars, these figures in- 
dicate a most prosperous year of trade, were we to disre- 
gard the wartime loss of normal markets in Europe. Our 
export balance for this first year of war amounted to about 
one billion 400 million dollars—exceeding by nearly 600 
million dollars the export balance of the previous corre- 
sponding period. Our trade with Europe as a whole showed 
the largest gain by value—$450,000,000—an increase of 
37 per cent. Our total sales of our domestic products to 
Latin America during this year of war were valued at 733 
million dollars, an increase of 243 million, or 50 per cent, 
exceeding sales for any year since the low level of 1932. 
In the peak year 1920, however, Latin American purchases 
totalled approximately one billion dollars. History again 
repeats itself as to the effect of war on the diversion of 
Latin American trade. 

Purchases of the United Kingdom increased by 282 
million dollars to 787 million, about 20 per cent of our 
total exports. Canada increased by 238 million and France 
by 171 million. The British Empire is now taking about 
6624 per cent of our exports, against 42 per cent in the 
previous twelve months. Argentina increased her purchases 
by 52 million 200 thousand dollars, Brazil by 44 million 
500 thousand dollars, Soviet Russia 41 million dollars, and 
China 34 million. 

Although our increased wartime trade has compensated in 
value for our exclusion from European markets, the change 
in the character of this trade must impress us with the 
problems which war has brought in its train. The effects of 
Axis domination of European markets are now apparent, 
and the next twelve months’ trade statistics will reveal more 
clearly the situation which bodes ill for a number of our 
leading commodities shut out by the war from European and 
British markets. Eleven European markets, now under Nazi 
domination, which in August 1939 took American products 
of the value approximately of 54 million dollars, show pur- 
chases in August 1940 of only 124 thousand dollars. Gains 
in our trade with France and Italy during the first year 
of war will be eliminated in the coming year. 

The total gain of one billion 75 million dollars in our 
exports, including re-exports, during the first year of the 
war reveals a change in the character of our trade which 
particularly concerns some of our leading export com- 
modities. Raw. tobacco suffered a falling off in value by 
77 million dollars; passenger automobiles 34 million dollars; 
wheat 29 million dollars and fresh fruits over 21 million 


dollars—a total including other farm products and petroleum 
of 234 million dollars. Our gains in exports to Europe of 
wartime goods include iron and steel, raw cotton, aircraft, 
machinery, chemicals, firearms and ammunition, paper, lu- 
bricating oil and refined copper. 

Turning to Latin America—shut out of continental 
Europe for sources of supply which in a normal year 
amounted to more than 500 million dollars, the United 
States has made considerable advances in replacing these 
European goods. During the first year of the war our ex- 
ports to Latin America of animal and vegetable products— 
including lard, dairy products, leather, flour, rubber manu- 
factures and naval stores—increased by 26.4 per cent; ex- 
ports of textile fibres and manufactures by 46.7 per cent; 
wood pulp and paper 79 per cent; coal and petroleum 49 
per cent; iron and steel products 131 per cent; machinery 
and vehicles 21.8 per cent and chemicals and related prod- 
ucts 80 per cent. 

As against this increase in our exports to Latin America, 
our imports from these countries in the first year of war 
showed a gain of only 31 per cent, to a total of 615 million 
dollars. Food products and beverages constituted slightly 
less than half, coffee being the outstanding article, followed 
by sugar and bananas. We bought more textile fibre manu- 
factures, more raw wool from Argentina, Uruguay and 
Chile, and increased our imports from Argentina of inedible 
animal products, including hides and skins, by 13 million 
dollars. 

I have no desire to burden you with such figures, except 
to emphasize the fact that our trade during the first year 
of the war should not lead us to take the extravagant view 
that the large increases due to war demands are a matter 
for unqualified satisfaction or lead to any definite conclu- 
sions as to the future. The close interaction of political and 
economic factors, which obscures the future, is the inevitable 
accompaniment of war and of our own plans for national 
and hemispheric defense. 

It is of the utmost consequence, however, that serious 
study be made of the probable operation of European eco- 
nomic blocs in accord with the proclaimed intention of the 
Axis Powers to control world trade, predicated on their 
military success and the consequent survival of their tri- 
partite pact. 

Looking then to the end of the war, what, we may ask, 
may be the chief difficulties presented to the United States 
as a nation bent upon bargaining her way through to former 
markets? Assuming for sake of discussion that regional group- 
ing will be a feature of the coming world order, and that the 
totalitarian system will continue in Axis countries, what 
will be demanded of the United States for the privilege of 
trading in hemispheres now under Nazi and Fascist in- 
fluences ? 

It is futile to speculate now on how the war will end. 
Prudence, however, should lead us to be prepared to accept 
the challenge thrown down by the Nazi Government, that 
trade between the United States and post-war Europe must 
be on terms dictated by Germany. 

Dr. Walther Funk, Minister of National Economy in 
the Reich, and successor to Dr. Schacht, has left to the 
United States two alternatives: To submit to Germany’s 
trade terms or be shut out of European markets. He has 
left us in no doubt as to what Germany’s terms are, and 
what Europe’s commercial destiny will be under their dom- 
ination of that continent. So recently as July last, Dr. Funk 
made this announcement: 

“The methods to be employed in our economic reor- 
ganization of Europe are those which have brought us 
our great economic successes before and during the war. 
The peace economy which I am preparing must guarantee 
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to Germany the maximum of economic security and to 
the German people the highest possible standard of living. 
‘The economic system of Europe must be organized for 
the achievement of this aim. Every European country is 
to develop its own economic resources and to trade with 
other countries, but the principles and methods regu- 
lating such trade will have to be more or less German.” 


Carried away by German conquest of eleven European 
nations, including France, Dr. kunk threatens the United 
States with being shut out of the European market, unless 
we surrender to Germany’s trade conditions. 

‘These conditions would involve the substitution for gold 
of German paper currency, and bilateral compensation or 
barter trading which would deprive us of multilateral trad- 
ing and reciprocal trade agreetnents under the most-favored- 
nation principle. Such methods would expose us and the 
world to certain economic confusion. 

The new Europe, patterned after Nazi doctrines, would 
be under German rule or tutelage, with subjugated nations 
as agricultural adjuncts to a highly industrialized Germany. 
Already we may surmise what will befall the German oc- 
cupied countries should the war end in a stalemate, or in 
a decisive victory for Germany. Preliminary steps have been 
taken to transform the economic structure of Europe. In 
France, for example, the textile mills are being deprived of 
raw materials and forced to abandon the manufacure of 
carpets, laces and woolen manufactures. The Dutch people 
have been warned that their lot in the future is to supply 
Germany with food and that their standard of living must 
be lowered, as in the case of the Poles and Czechs. 

As happened previously in the Balkans, under Dr. 
Schacht’s regime, and as happened to Latin American 
countries in the pre-war years, the occupied countries in 
Europe have found that they have no choice as to what re- 
turn shall be made to them for the large percentages of 
their food and other products taken by Germany. They 
are receiving credits in depreciated German currency, and 
there appear to be no limits as to the amount of clearing 
balances accumulated against Germany. 

In less than five months, the Germans have built up a 
debt to the Danes of 800 million kroner. The German 
procedure is very simple: to take the products of the country 
and to furnish to the invaded territories in return those 
commodities Germany can spare, and to charge any price she 
chooses—the occupied territories having no opportunity of 
importing from oversea and Germany having no compe- 
tition to face. No longer is it necessary for the Nazi Gov- 
ernment to subsidize exports in order to meet foreign com- 
petition. 

Reports from Europe continue to stress the growing 
signs of currency inflation in the German occupied countries. 
Compelled to send supplies to Germany from their own de- 
pleted resources, winter will find these subjugated peoples 
not only short of food and other necessary supplies, but 
suffering from the effects of currency inflation and steadily 
mounting prices which have proved in the past to be har- 
bingers of revolution. Hunger and hardship may prove 
more decisive than Nazi armed force in shaping the future 
destiny of Europe. 

Our wartime trade situation has been further compli- 
cated by the steady deterioration of American-Japanese re- 
lations, as the result of a succession of Japanese threats 
to American interests in the Far East, and by Japan’s pact 
with the Axis Powers. The incompatibility between Japan- 
ese policy in the Far East and the rights of the United 
States cannot be overcome by a trade agreement until these 
differences are reconciled. 


The abrogation of the American-Japanese Treaty has 
been followed by an embargo on exports of iron and steel 
scrap to Japan. Meanwhile, Japan has tightened her con- 
trol over industry in all its branches, resembling the meas- 
ures adopted by Germany and Italy. A Supreme Council 
is in control of industry, labor and agriculture, extending 
its supervision throughout the entire country. To effect con- 
trol of her trade with the yen-bloc countries, all transactions 
are handled collectively by the new Japanese Federation of 
East Asia Export and Import Associations. The ‘Tokyo 
Government proposes to subsidize the expansion of iron and 
steel works and the production of machine tools. As an 
aid to the Japanese silk industry, the textile manufacturers 
are now required to mix silk to an increasing degree in rayon, 
wool, and cotton manufactures. 

Under international conditions so adverse to American 
foreign trade interests, except with the British Empire 
and Latin America, we turn our attention to the policies 
to be pursued in defense of our stake in world commerce. 
Our bargaining power at the close of the war may depend 
upon our present action in forming economic alliances strong 
to resist any combination of forces hostile to the liberali- 
zation of international trade. 

Now that the Petain-Laval Government has agreed to 
collaborate with Germany and Italy in the organization of a 
Nazi dominated European bloc, it is incumbent upon the 
United States to enter upon alliances that are increasingly 
important to the scheme of Pan American defense. With 
the United States, Latin America and the British Empire 
controlling in normal times 50 per cent of the world’s 
trade, against 12%4 per cent by Germany and Italy com- 
bined—or with the remainder of continental Europe, except 
Russia, 40 per cent—a united economic front by these de- 
mocracies would render extremely difficult any attempt by 
a Nazi-controlled European bloc to force them to comply 
with Europe’s economic demands. 

The European bloc which Hitler proposes to set up bears 
no resemblance to the scheme which the late French Premier, 
Aristede Briand, favored, which was akin to that which 
the Lima and Havana Conferences have planned for con- 
solidating Pan American interest. The position to which 
the Vichy Government has reduced France is, I am con- 
fident, not the will of the gallant French people. We shall 
continue to cherish the belief that France again will rise 
in spiritual triumph from the thraldom of Nazi rule and 
live to assert once more her cultural leadership in a Europe 
now living in the darkness foreshadowed in Hitler’s “Mein 
Kampf.” 

We naturally ask: What is being done to consolidate 
the twenty-one American republics in defense of their eco- 
nomic freedom and security against the threats of the Axis 
Powers? The conferences at Lima and Havana gave strong 
assurances of steadfast opposition to a regional division of 
the world which would leave the Axis Powers free to domi- 
nate and control international commercial relations. The 
national defense policy of the United States is a further 
indication and warning that no peace can be made permanent 
with those who continue to deny the sanctity of treaties and 
the right of other nations to live their own lives in peace 
and security. 

We should not deceive ourselves by underrating the power 
of Germany to carry on an economic war on this Western 
Hemisphere. If free to extend her influence in Europe at 
the close of the war and to bring other European countries 
within her economic orbit, we shall be thrown back upon 
our own resources in organizing an economic front capable 
of withstanding powerful pressure of a European bloc. The 
total export trade of this Hemisphere amount approximately 
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to seven billion dollars. Continental Europe and the United 
Kingdom have taken 43 per cent, or over three billion dol- 
lars. Our plans for the future must definitely embrace re- 
tention of these markets for disposal of surpluses. With 
any large diminution of these exports the economy of the 
whole Western Hemisphere would be seriously dislocated. 

Germany’s capacity for industrial efficiency will be greatly 
strengthened if she succeeds in her plan of making the rest 
of Europe tributary to her industrial requirements in food 
and raw materials and as an expanding outlet for her man- 
ufactured products. In preparations for this war, Germany 
inflicted great damage on other countries by her competitive 
methods and by her resourcefulness in subjecting primary 
producing countries to her industrial demands. A country 
which proclaims its determination to abolish gold as a medium 
of exchange and to trade with credit marks, will, if vic- 
torious, be capable of going far in the making of a closed 
economy in the European continental area. 

In such an eventuality what resources can we draw upon 
to counteract effectually the closing of continental Europe 
to United States products—which, in 1938, totalled 800 
million dollars? 

If our problem at the close of the war is one of closed 
economies in other parts of the world, the first consideration 
is the ability of a Nazi Europe, or of an Axis combination 
in the Near and Far East, to survive the experiment of a 
self-sufficiency policy. Germany, as the industrial core of a 
hinterland of agricultural countries with depressed standards 
of living, may find herself in the position in which the 
United States is placed commercially in relation to Latin 
America, but with this difference: We shall find it to our 
advantage to aid financially the greater industrialization of 
Latin American countries, bringing a higher standard of 
living and increased purchasing power. 

What Germany has so long declaimed against—the policy 
of the balance of political power in Europe—is her policy 
today in a wider field: she aims at holding the balance of 
economic power throughout the world. It is incumbent upon 
us, therefore, to determine our plan of defense against this 
threat to the economic freedom of the democratic nations. 

The recent Havana Conference was not only a mani- 
festation of the solidarity of the Americas, politically and 
economically, but a revelation of the difficulties to be over- 
come in implementing the accords reached by the twenty- 
one republics. The United States is more nearly self-con- 
tained than most countries and could survive an economic 
war of the kind forecast by Dr. Funk. Our national de- 
fense plans, however, are of wider scope than defense of 
our own economic boundaries. They embrace the defense 
of the entire Western Hemisphere, including our good 
neighbor Canada. On the economic side lies our greatest 
problem: that of aiding in making Latin America more self- 
contained and less dependent upon European markets. We 
can plan effectively a two- or three-year program of military 
defense, but the economic development of Latin America is 
a longer and slower process. With the possible loss annually 
of markets for at least 500 million dollars’ worth of their 
surplus products, or about one-half of the normal shipments 
to Europe, the most important of which compete with our 
own, the other Americas must rely upon their powerful 
neighbor—the United States—to assume the leadership 
among equals in finding a way to absorb or market sur- 
pluses now piling up. We have a selfish interest in full co- 
operation in this direction—the growing necessity of finding 
increased outlets for our own surpluses which formerly were 
taken by Europe. 

The addition of $500,000,000 to the funds of the Export- 


Import Bank, and the visit to Latin American centers of the 


President of the Bank—Mr. Warren L. Pierson—as well 
as the $20,000,000 loan to Brazil for development of steel 
works, indicate on our part the resolve to be of practical 
aid to our republican neighbors in furtherance of plans for 
a comprehensive scheme of economic assistance which will 
tend to increase the flow of trade between them. This is 
a vital part of our defense plans. Thrown back upon their 
own resources, dependent upon a Hitlerized Europe for the 
disposal annually of products of the value of $500,000,000, 
which otherwise will rot, these countries could become an 
easy prey to economic pressure and fifth-column penetration. 

Now is the time for immediate planning for an advance 
along the entire Pan-American front. We look for the 
collaboration of Latin American Governments in devising 
plans for the protection of their domestic economies, and for 
the financial assistance needed to expand the development 
of their resources, to stabilize exchange, and to increase the 
standards of living. It is essential also that adequate assur- 
ances be forthcoming that investments by our Government 
or by private capital are applied to the purposes ordained and 
be fully protected against unilateral legislation of a con- 
fiscatory nature. 

The Export-Import Bank already has loaned $120,000,- 
000 to Latin American countries, including $20,000,000 to 
Argentina to maintain exchange; $12,000,000 to Chile for 
reconstruction and other works; $500,000 to Paraguay; 
$1,500,000 to Ecuador for sanitation and health work. 

In this hemispheric front so rapidly brought into exist- 
ence, stands our northern neighbor, Canada. Gone are the 
days of the irritations and trade losses due to tariff wars. 
Leader always from colonial times to the present in the 
ranks of the growing nations of the Empire, Canada has 
played in recent years a conspicuous part in influencing the 
British trend away from the rigidities of the Ottawa 
Agreements and_in favor of our reciprocal trade agreement 
policy as an alternative to high preferential tariffs. This 
has been of significance in the growing allegiance of the 
British to the multilateral most-favored-nation doctrine of 
non-discrimination. The new era will bring closer to the 
side of the Pan-American nations our northern neighbor 
who has enriched our civilization by her distinctive re- 
sources and institutions, and who has won our admiration 
by her part in securing recognition of the equality of 
Dominion status with that of the United Kingdom. 

In addition to Canada, common sense and commercial 
strategy dictate that the British Empire as a whole should 
be identified with Canada and the Americas in presenting 
a common front to Germany’s plan for a balance of world 
economic power in her favor. 

Although our trade agreement program has been sus- 
pended in the case of warring countries, it still remains as 
a goal to be reached in our relations with Latin America 
and as an ideal policy to shape the course of international 
trade when peace returns. Negotiations to this end should 
not wait on the termination of hostilities. 

Far from striking a pessimistic or defeatist note in the 
thoughts I have presented to this audience, I have at- 
tempted rather to stimulate study and investigation of the 
difficulties we may have to face. I have an abiding con- 
fidence in the bargaining power the democracies possess to 
maintain the moral and business foundations on which 
sound international commerce rests and by which all nations 
in the past have prospered. This confidence is strengthened 
by the failure of Germany’s Four-Year Plan and the entry 
of that country on a second Four-Year Plan to redeem 
Hitler’s broken promises that his conquests in Europe 
wpuld be reflected in the relief of the German people from 
hardshins brought upon them by Nazi rule. 
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Political and Economic Solidarity 
of the Americas 


THE FUTURE SECURITY OF THE NEW WORLD 
By LAURENCE DUGGAN, Adviser on Political Relations, Department of State 


Delivered at a luncheon of the Foreign Policy 


DECADE ago, if you had been told that within a 

few years the 21 independent republics of this hemi- 

sphere would have agreed that a threat to the peace, 
security, or territorial integrity of any one of them was a 
threat to all and that to repel this threat they would co- 
operate together, you would probably have branded this 
person as a confused and impractical visionary or an irre- 
sponsible scaremonger—a visionary, because the history of 
intervention on the part of the United States and the terri- 
rorial conflicts between pairs of countries had made im- 
possible agreement on any platform of hemisphere solidarity ; 
i scaremonger, because the skies were clear of trouble, al- 
though from time to time a cloud, perhaps no bigger than 
a man’s hand, appeared on the horizon. 

During the kaleidoscopic developments of the last few 
months, did you ever stop a moment to consider what the 
predicament of the United States would be if, instead of 
friendship with our southern neighbors, we had their sus- 
picion or hostility. 

Only a few days ago, the Secretary of State in a public 
address said that only once before in our national existence 
has as grave a danger from without threatened the Nation. 
This danger would be more acute by manyfold if our rela- 
tions with the other American countries were as deplorable 
today as they were 10 years ago. Happily they are on a 
more friendly basis than at any time since the days when 
Henry Clay was making eloquent speeches in the House of 
Representatives pleading for the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the republics which, after heroic efforts reminis- 
cent of our own Revolution, had thrown off Spanish control. 

It is not pertinent to the subject of this meeting to dis- 
cuss how hemisphere solidarity came to pass. It was the 
result of the far-sightedness and patient efforts of many peo- 
ple in each one of the 21 countries. But, before entering 
upon a discussion of what it is and how it operates, it might 
be in order to point out that this solidarity could be lost 
overnight, if the United States were to revert to the policy 
of the “big stick,” “dollar diplomacy,” and intervention; in 
other words, if we again undertook to dictate to the other 
American countries how they should run their own affairs. 
This would mean the end of the good-neighbor policy be- 
cause that policy is based upon the recognition that each of 
the 21 countries is an equal partner entitled to full respect 
in the American community of nations. To fortify their de- 
termination in this regard, the 21 countries have engaged 
never to intervene directly or indirectly in the internal or 
external affairs of any of the other countries. This country 
has scrupulously respected this commitment in small as well 
as large ways. It has modified prior existing treaties in order 
to bring them into conformity. It has hewed to the non- 
intervention line in all of its actions. I make particular men- 
tion of this because intervention and hemisphere solidarity 
are incompatible. If the people of this country prize the 
friendship of the other American peoples, then their Govern- 
ment must base its relations on recognition of the equality 
and inviolability of the sovereignity of each of the 21 republics. 


» Association, New York City, November 2, 1940 


Let us consider first the political aspects of hemisphere 
solidarity. For machinery, there exists the consultative pro- 
cedure developed at the successive Buenos Aires and Lima 
conferences. The American republics have undertaken to 
consult with one another whenever the peace or security of 
the Americas is threatened either from within or without. 

At Lima it was agreed that a “threat” to the peace in- 
cluded threats of all kinds, not those merely of a military 
character; that consultations might be initiated by any coun- 
try; and that the consultations were to be attended by for- 
eign ministers or their representatives. 

This machinery has been thought by some inadequate and 
cumbersome. They have urged a more precise definition of 
the conditions under which meetings should be called, of the 
procedure of the meetings, and of the commitments to be 
entered into under this or that contingency. They have urged 
an international covenant, spelled out to the last detail. It 
is perhaps sufficient to observe that the practicability and 
efficiency of the present arrangement have already been 
proved. Two meetings of foreign ministers have been held. 
The first was convened at Panama within three weeks after 
the outbreak of the war in Europe. The second was held 
at Habana within a short time after the rapid developments 
in Europe held forth the possibility of a transfer in sover- 
eignty or control of certain European possessions in this 
hemisphere. Both of these meetings achieved the purposes 
for which they were called. In the face of emergency condi- 
tions, the 21 countries met, worked, and agreed upon sev- 
eral decisions and procedures of the first importance. This 
demonstrates that the consultative machinery corresponds to 
necessities and realities. It has worked, and worked well, 
although it doubtlessly will be improved upon bit by bit as 
experience points to the desirability of changes. 

At both the Panama and the Habana meetings, it was the 
unanimous determination of all the countries to prevent, by 
any overseas power, interference in their own affairs or any 
attempt to dominate by force, by economic duress, or by any 
other means any portion of the New World. 

Two manifestations of this determination might be men- 
tioned. 

It is well known that certain non-American powers have 
been endeavoring openly and covertly to subvert the internal 
institutions of the countries of this hemisphere. Through 
deceit, fraud, and guile, through threats and intimidation, 
they have relentlessly tried to upset existing political and 
social institutions in order to replace them with new ones 
under their own domination. 

Recognizing that this was a danger to all countries equally, 
the American countries agreed at Habana that they would 
fully cooperate with one another within the limits of their 
respective capacities and always with complete respect for 
their individual liberty of decision. They have undertaken 
the fullest exchange of information with regard to such ac- 
tivities, so that the pattern uncovered in one country becomes 
known to all the others to aid them in unmasking and com- 
bating these alien efforts. 
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Of equal importance to the future security of the New 
World was the action taken with respect to the possessions 
in this hemisphere of non-American powers. With the occu- 
pation of the Netherlands and France, the possibility that 
the possessions of these countries in the Americas might be 
used as bases for activities of all kinds against this hemi- 
sphere had to be considered. Transfer of sovereignty would 
not necessarily have been involved. Control might have 
passed into other hands even though nominal sovereignty 
rested with the original owners. To prevent these possessions’ 
serving as a focus for the extension of totalitarian ideas and 
activities, the American countries in the incredibly short 
space of 10 days agreed upon a detailed arrangement for the 
temporary occupation and administration of the possessions 
in question. This knotty problem presented a real test of 
hemisphere solidarity. —The Americas rose to the occasion in 
unanimous agreement on a very practical and workable ar- 
rangement under which action by them at a moment’s notice 
is possible. No more stirring or convincing example of col- 
laboration for the mutual benefit of all could possibly have 
been given than the agreement at Habana on this question. 

Let us now turn to the economic aspects of hemisphere de- 
fense and solidarity. At every one of the inter-American 
meetings beginning with Montevideo in 1933, the American 
republics have stated their objectives to be the improvement 
of their standard of life through the expansion of interna- 
tional commerce, and through the development of their in- 
ternal resources. 

This objective may be discussed under two headings, from 
the long-range point of view and from the standpoint of the 
problems arising out of the dislocation of international trade 
on account of the war. 

Let us take up the long-range aspect of this question first. 
As a very important step toward the restoration and ex- 
pansion of international commerce, the Executive was given 
authority by the Congress to enter into reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. The purpose here was the revival of international 
trade, which had been drastically curtailed as a result of 
the world-wide depression. The method was the reduction 
of unreasonable trade barriers and the general reestablish- 
ment of the rule of equality of commercial treatment. In the 
six years since this program was initiated, 11 agreements 
have been entered into with the other American republics. 
That these agreements have contributed to the expansion of 
our foreign commerce is evidenced by the fact that our trade 
has increased with the countries with which we had agree- 
ments more than with those with which, for one reason or 
another, it has not yet been possible to conclude agreements. 
The authority to conclude trade agreements was extended 
at this session of Congress for another three years. Although 
the disturbed world conditions introduce new complications, 
nevertheless it is hoped that during the coming years it will 
be possible to negotiate further agreements with the other 
American countries and perhaps to revise and extend some of 
those already concluded. 

Equally important to the expansion of international trade 
between the Americas is the diversification of exports so that 
the economy of many, if not most, of the American republics 
will no longer have to rely upon a small number of exports 
highly sensitive to world developments. The experience of 
the world depression has demonstrated that no country is 
truly independent when its economic life is almost exclu- 
sively dependent upon events or decisions which take place in 
other continents many thousands of miles away and in the 
determination of which it has no voice. An export econ- 
omy, particularly when it is confined to one or two products, 
is extremely perilous for the producing countries, as they are 


never able to count upon a continuous and steady consump- 
tion of their production. 

The soil and climate and other natural conditions are ex- 
cellent for the production in the other American republics 
of raw materials which we have heretofore been purchasing 
almost exclusively from other more distant parts of the 
world. Rubber is an outstanding example of this type of 
commodity. Forty years ago practically the entire world’s 
supply came from the Amazon Basin. Rubber seedlings were 
smuggled out of Brazil to the Far East, and plantation 
rubber soon replaced the wild rubber of Brazil. Just as the 
original habitat of rubber was the Amazon Basin, so there 
is no reason why that area again should not become a great 
source of rubber. It has been objected that rubber in this 
hemisphere can not be produced as cheaply as in the Far East 
on account of the very low cost of labor in the Netherlands 
East Indies and Malasia. Certainly our inter-American ob- 
jective of an increase in the standard of living would not be 
attained by payment of wages comparable with those paid 
in the Far East. Living standards, already too low in some 
localities, would be lowered still further. The solution to 
this problem may rest in the development of new high-yield- 
ing strains of rubber. The experiments which have been 
carried on for many years, not on one acre, but on thousands 
of acres of trees in Brazil, in Panama, and in Costa Rica, 
show that new strains have been perfected in this hemi- 
sphere, which on the average yield more than three times 
as much as the trees in the Far East. 

This high yield should more than offset the low cost of 
plantation labor in the Far East and make possible eco- 
nomic rubber production in the Americas. In fact we may 
anticipate a considerable reduction in the cost of rubber to 
the United States consumers as this development proceeds. 
The price of rubber, largely because of the controls exer- 
cised by the rubber cartel, has tended to be maintained at 
the level of about 20 cents a pound. Experts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture feel that it is quite practicable to grow 
rubber in the American republics, using the new high-yield- 
ing strains and with modern production techniques, at a cost 
of less than 10 cents per pound. At a price of 10 cents per 
pound, 130 million dollars would have been saved the Amer- 
ican importers of rubber during the past year. It is clear, 
therefore, that there exist great possibilities for a great de- 
velopment of rubber production in this hemisphere of benefit 
both to producers in the other American republics and to 
consumers in the United States. Important areas of Central 
America, Panama, and Colombia have been found to be 
well suited to rubber production. Furthermore, the Amazon 
Basin might again become a great rubber-producing area. 
Thousands now making a scant living could be given steady 
employment at decent wages. The President of Brazil, with 
this among other possibilities in mind, has recently sug- 
gested a conference of all the Amazon countries to consider 
the utilization and development of the resources in that vast 
area. 

Another strategically important product which can be 
grown in this hemisphere and thus supplant a supply which 
today comes mainly from the Far East is abaca, or manila 
hemp. The United States Navy uses the production from 
about 75,000 acres annually. Abaca is unusually valuable 
because the fiber is more resistant to salt water than any 
other in common usage. There are a great many abandoned 
banana areas which could be utilized for its production, and 
2,000 acres of abaca are already under cultivation in Central 
America. 

Another important product for which there is a ready 
market in the United States and other nations is quinine, 
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which, although originally produced mainly in the Andean 
region, is now supplied almost entirely from the Orient, 
under the control of a monopoly which sells it at a price far 
above what millions of persons can afford in malarial areas 
of the tropics of this hemisphere. The Department of Agri- 
culture in its experiment station in Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, 
has carried out considerable research on quinine production 
during the last six years and has developed improved meth- 
ods of producing high yields, not only of the cinchona bark, 
but of high percentages of the alklaloid. 

, Common to the tropics are many types of the so-called 
“fish-poison” or rotenone-bearing plants, which are extremely 
valuable for insecticidial purposes. Entomologists are keenly 
interested in these plants because they offer a possible solu- 
tion to the spray residue problem presented by lead arsenate, 
particularly in the spraying of vegetables. Importations of 
these products have increased from two million pounds in 
1936 to an estimated seven million pounds valued at about 
one million dollars for this year—1940. Since farmers and 
horticulturists each year use in excess of 100 million dol- 
lars’ worth of insecticides, there is an important future mar- 
ket for rotenone-bearing plants. 

It has become clear, despite the market for these products, 
that it will be necessary first to gather together the scien- 
tific information as a preliminary to the development of 
these natural resources. Today, thanks to an appropriation 
by our Congress, the Department of Agriculture, in collabo- 
ration with similar departments in several countries, has 
four field parties in the other American republics studying 
the conditions and places where rubber may best be grown. 
Already preliminary surveys have been completed or are 
now under way covering 10 of the other republics of this 
hemisphere, and additional surveys of rubber possibilities 
are contemplated in five of the remaining countries. In addi- 
tion, the Department of Agriculture proposes to carry out 
investigations and geological studies in soils, climatic factors, 
disease conditions, et cetera, in areas where many other 
tropical products flourish. Soon there will exist the scientific 
information for use by those who are interested in the de- 
velopment of these complementary, non-competitive agricul- 
tural products which are so vitally important to the United 
States. 

There is likewise a demand in this country for a number 
of mineral products which either are not produced at all in 
this country or in insufficient quantities and which are pres- 
ent in large deposits in the other American countries. Men- 
tion might be made of manganese, tin, tungsten, and chro- 
mium. For instance, with the exception of a few small domes- 
tic deposits of tin, this country is entirely dependent upon 
imports of this vital product. Although the ore equivalent to 
approximately one third of our total consumption of fine tin is 
produced every year in Bolivia, heretofore Bolivian tin ore 
has gone to England for smelting and thence has been 
reexported to the United States. Bolivian tin has crossed 
the Atlantic twice en route to the United States. 

For years the Bolivian Government has not been satisfied 
with this arrangement. It has wished to diversify not so much 
its production as its market outlets. An agreement has now 
heen reached in principle between the Metals Reserve Co., 
a subsidiary of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and 
Bolivian producers, under guaranty of the Bolivian Govern- 
ment, by which this country will purchase Bolivian tin ore 
under contract for a period of five years for smelting in the 
United States. 

This type of operation, whether in the field of non-com- 
petitive agriculture or non-competitive mining, means an 
improvement in the standard of living in the other Amer- 


ican republics as a result of new jobs and better wages. It 
also means additional security for the United States through 
the obtaining of important raw materials vital to our industry 
from friends who will always assure us a continuous supply. 

Another way of bringing about an improvement in the 
economy of the other American countries is by the produc- 
tion of articles for internal consumption. The economy of 
the future, if that economy is to be the reflection of the 
progress of which the New World is theoretically capable, 
will represent in every quarter of this continent a high 
degree of diversified local production of manufactured ar- 
ticles. Scientific developments and technological advantages 
today make it possible for every country to produce to the 
greater or lesser extent consumers’ goods. It has been argued 
in certain quarters that this may result in a diminution of 
the volume of our export trade. It is perhaps sufficient to 
state that the largest export trade of the United States 
has been with the countries most advanced industrially. In- 
dustrialization, carrying with it an increase in living stand- 
ards, creates new wants and desires. 

An outstanding example of the practical working out 
of this policy of diversification is the arrangement recently 
concluded by the Brazilian Government and the Export- 
Import Bank for the creation of a steel industry in Brazil. 
If this steel industry will mean cheaper steel in Brazil and 
will help to develop Brazilian industry, it will inevitably 
result in an improvement in living standards and an expanded 
market for American exports. This country is thus not 
only helping the people of Brazil by opening up new oppor- 
tunities to them, but is helping itself in paving the way for 
an expanded volume of purchases by the 45 million Brazilians. 

Although the Brazilian steel proposition is an outstand- 
ing example, many other possibilities in agriculture and indus- 
try await only imagination, the investment of capital, and 
hard work. In order to provide a mechanism, which could 
take the initiative in fostering enterprises of mixed United 
States and local ownership and management, to develop such 
possibilities, the Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee established last June the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Commission, which is now functioning 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller and 
with private and public representation of the United States 
and the other American republics. The Development Com- 
mission has already arranged for a special commission of 
retail buyers who, headed by Mr. Oswald Knauth, will 
shortly leave for South America to investigate the possibil- 
ities of establishing there small industries to supply the type 
of retail merchandise formerly obtained in Central Europe. 
In addition, the Development Commission has actively been 
furthering the development of plants in Brazil to produce 
mandioca starch. The Development Commission has estab- 
lished subcommissions in Brazil, and several other countries 
to advise with it on the particular problems of the indi- 
vidual countries. Although the Development Commission 
has started in a rather modest way, it is rapidly expanding 
its activities and should be considered, I believe, a most im- 
portant instrument of inter-American economic coopera- 
tion, both for the long-run developmental objectives and the 
immediate problems arising out of the war’s dislocations. 

In this regard it seems fundamental in any new develop- 
ment of the resources of the other American republics that 
the countries and peoples concerned participate to a greater 
extent in the future than they have in the past in the bene- 
fits resulting therefrom. The belief is too widespread and 
perhaps too true that exploitation of natural resources has 
meant only higher wages for a few, some increased taxes 
for the government, and the depletion of the resources at the 
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end of their development. Just as in the field of inter- 
American governmental cooperation there has been developed 
the feeling of partnership, so among businessmen a similar 
arrangement, in both logic and practice, should be developed. 
Local capital should not only be given every opportunity but 
should be encouraged to participate in new enterprises. Citi- 
zens of the country where the enterprises are located should 
be on the board of directors. 

And may I say a word about the position of citizens of 
this country who participate in these new enterprises? These 
must not only be willing to share the opportunity for invest- 
ment and the responsibilities of management and administra- 
tion, but they must be ready to throw their lot in with the 
future destinies of the countries where their enterprises are 
located. Absenteeism will not work, and it will be neces- 
sary, if these enterprises are to have their maximum benefit, 
for the participating citizens of this country to plan to go 
to the other American countries with their families with 
the intent of staying there indefinitely. Only in this way 
will a real partnership effort be accomplished and practical 
demonstration given of the intention of our country to work 
for the benefit of all. 

We have now discussed briefly the long-range economic 
objectives of inter-American cooperation. Let us now turn 
to the immediate problems arising out of the dislocation of 
international trade on account of the war. Since Europe 
has in normal times provided a market for more than 50 
per cent of the exports of the 20 other American republics, 
the progressive spread of warfare in Europe, with its 
accompanying blocking of markets, has had far-reaching 
repercussions on the exports, the exchange situation, and the 
internal economies of those nations. Some of these difficul- 
ties were anticipated at the outbreak of the war, and the 
First Meeting of Foreign Ministers at Panama shortly there- 
after provided for the creation of an Inter-American Finan- 
cial and Economic Advisory Committee to proceed immedi- 
ately to consider possible methods of alleviating the situa- 
tion. This Committee, which has met continuously at Wash- 
ington since November 15, 1939, has undertaken a wide 
variety of studies and has recommended a number of impor- 
tant measures. In the rather short time that it has been in 
existence, it has come to be recognized as one of the most 
important intergovernmental advisory groups ever estab- 
lished. Recognizing this, and in view of the increasing 
gravity of the international economic situation, the Second 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers at Habana last July resolved 
to strengthen and expand the activities of the Committee 
in a broad program for the maintenance and improvement 
of the economic and social well-being of the peoples of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

With respect to those commodities which are of primary 
importance to the maintenance of the economic life of the 
hemisphere, this program envisages measures for increasing 
their consumption and interchange among the American re- 
publics, facilities for the temporary handling and orderly 
marketing of such surpluses as are not immediately market- 
able because of the war’s dislocations, and the development 
of appropriate commodity arrangements with a view to assur- 
ing equitable terms of trade for both producers and consum- 
ers of the individual commodities concerned. 

Within this general framework numerous specific meas- 
ures have been taken and institutions set up. After a very 
careful study and analysis over a period of six months by 
some of the oustanding financial experts of the Americas, 
the Inter-American Committee recommended the establish- 
ment by the 21 governments of an Inter-American Bank. 
Already nine of the republics, including the United States, 


have indicated their intention to participate in such an insti- 
tution by signing the appropriate convention, and it is my 
belief that many more, if not all, of the nations will do so 
during the next six months or a year. 

The bank is designed to promote the fuller exploitation of 
the natural resources of the Americas, to intensify economic 
and financial relations among the American republics, and 
to mobilize for the solution of economic problems the best 
thought and experience in the Americas. Specifically, it is 
believed that the bank’s principal importance will lie in inves- 
tigating and facilitating rather long-term development proj- 
ects in the other American republics, and that a secondary 
activity of consequence will be the extension of shorter 
term facilities to the monetary authorities of this hemisphere 
to assist them in eliminating seasonal and temporary fluctua- 
tions in their exchanges. Its creation will fill a gap in that 
wide zone of economic and financial activity for which the 
existing machinery of inter-American cooperation has been 
inadequate. I should also like to point out that it is the clear 
intention of all concerned that the Inter-American Bank 
shall complement existing financial institutions rather than 
provide a substitute for them. The by-laws of the proposed 
institution clearly carry out this intention. The safeguard- 
ing of the interests of individual nations is inherent in the 
entire plan and appears throughout the drafting. No action 
may be taken by the bank which may affect any particular 
nation until after that nation has been given an opportunity 
to object to, or to give its consent, approval or guaranty to 
the operation. 

The Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory 
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Committee has also been active in the field of the problems 
of specific commodities. Following the conclusion of the 
Third Pan-American Coffee Conference in New York last 
summer, it established a special coffee subcommittee which 
last week completed the preparation of an Inter-American 
Coffee Marketing Agreement. The Inter-American Commit- 
tee has referred this agreement to the 15 interested govern- 
ments for their approval, and it is expected that their action 
will soon be taken. This coffee agreement represents the 
first broad attempt of the American nations producing and 
consuming an important product to get together to work 
out a marketing arrangement in the best interests of both 
the producers and consumers. It represents an undertak- 
ing to avoid ruinous competition between 14 producers of 
a single commodity for markets sharply restricted by the 
European situation. It represents an endeavor to obtain for 
the coffee producer a reasonable and equitable return, with- 
out prejudicing the interests of the consumer. It is an 
example of the type of cooperation on specific commodities 
which may be attained. 

In all of these discussions and studies the United States 
has played an active role, contributing technical advice and 
factual back-ground information prepared by the various 
agencies of the Government. It has also utilized its exist- 
ing agencies, including especially the Export-Import Bank 
on the financial side, to enter into mutually advantageous 
arrangements with a number of American republics in con- 
nection with the development of particular industries and 
by way of assistance to their central banks in monetary and 
foreign-exchange matters. The Congress has, moreover, 
recently expanded the operations of the Export-Import Bank, 
allocating an additional 500 million dollars “to assist in 
the development of the resources, the stabilizations of the 
economies, and the orderly marketing of the products of the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere”. With this authority 
the United States is in a position to expand its cooperative 
efforts with other American nations in the fields of long- 
term development and of monetary and exchange matters, 
to participate in immediate joint action with such other 
nations to meet pressing trade situations, and to enter effec- 
tively into arrangements for the temporary handling of 
important commodities. 

I am confident that you share my belief that the govern- 
ments of the 21 American republics have done their share 


to build firm foundations for the structure of inter-Amer- 
ican unity and solidarity. But governments can do only so 
much. They alone cannot complete the structure. 

The people of this country as a result of the rapid changes 
in European politics during the last six months have indi- 
cated their desire for a strengthening of our relations with 
our southern neighbors. They must not expect that their 
Government alone can do this job. If you, the people of the 
United States, set a high value on the friendship of the other 
American countries, you must do your share toward bring- 
ing this about. In as much as there are probably repre- 
sented in this audience a very wide variety of professions 
and occupations, it would be fruitless to endeavor to explain 
what contribution each one could make. I would, however, 
like to be permitted two observations. In the first place, real 
statesmanship on the part of our business and financial inter- 
ests can help to ameliorate the economic difficulties now be- 
setting every country in the Americas. There is a belief 
in many quarters throughout the hemisphere that our export 
interests are taking advantage of the temporary absence of 
competitors. from the market to charge whatever the market 
will bear in order to reap a rich harvest. It should be our 
policy to fill the import needs of the other American coun- 
tries at as low a price as possible. 

Again, there is a belief that our private financial institu- 
tions are failing to realize that moderate credit terms during 
these critical days will not only help the countries to which 
they are extended, but also, from the long-term point of 
view, the position of the banks which extend them. Wise 
policy would seem to indicate the desirability of our bank- 
ing interests’ making credit available on as reasonable terms 
as possible. 

In the second place, it is as impossible to be friendly with 
a country that you do not know as with a person whom you 
do not know. If, therefore, you really believe in the solidarity 
of the Americas, you will undertake, if indeed you have not 
already done so, to learn the languages of the countries and 
to familiarize yourself with their historical heritage and their 
cultural achievements. When the people of this country 
know as much about the other countries of this hemisphere 
as they do of certain European countries, then we will have 
advanced a long way along the road toward real understand- 
ing, without which the structure of inter-American solidarity 
will never be complete. 
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